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NoTICE ro THE READER. 


IN the following little Work, the Comment 
is ſometimes thrown into a Note, ſometimes it is 
made a part of the Text;—the paſſage in which 
this liberty is taken is printed in Italicks, that 
M. Pauw might not-be reſponſible for what was 
not his own. 


(7 Care will be taken, it is hoped, that this Copy 
may not fall into the hands of a Publiſher ; as but a 
few have been printed for the Author's Friends. 
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General View of e AMERICANS. _ 


HEN the Spaniards diſembarked at 

St. Domingo, then called Hayti,“ 
the firſt land they made on their diſcovery 
of the new world, they were ſurpriſed to 
find a race of men, of whom ſluggiſhneſs 
was the principal characteriſtic: after eat- 
ing and dancing the better part of the day, 


* Hayti, O O-Ta-Heits. The identity of the names 
of theſe two iſlands will ſuggeſt reflections on the pro- 
greſs of population, and on the poſſibility of commu- 
nications between the inhahitants of our globe, in the 
earlieſt times; which, in the preſent, are ſuppoſed to 
have been im predticable. 


pn they 
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they ſpent the reſt in fleep, without thought 
of to-morrow. The greater number had 
neither reflection nor memory, went almoſt 


naked, and often 39 themfelves 
with tobacco. 


Tux ſurpriſe of the Spaniards increaſed, 
when, penetrating farther into this new 
world, they found, that the men had no 
beards, dez bodies hairleſs, like thoſe of 
eunuques: that they were almoſt inſenſible 
to the paſſion of love; had milk, or a kind 
of milky liquid, in their breaſts; that they 
could not, or would not, carry weights; 
and that the men and women were univer- 
ſally tainted with the venereal difeaſe: ſuch 
throughout the. lazineſs of the men, and 
their hatred of labour, that extreme want, 
to Which they were often ſubject, had never 
induced them to cultivate the earth; truſt. 
ing all to nature, and utter ſtrangers to 
induſtry. l 
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Tut following deſeriptien of the Ameri- 
cans, by M. De la Condamithe; a diſtin- 
guiſhed philoſopher f the preſent times, 
who reſided many years in different parts 
of this continent, lets us into their posen 
and moral character: — 
« Tt appente to me, ak the e Nterkennd 
« have all one common character, of which 
81 inſenſibility is che governing principle; 
e whether this is to be honoured with the 
« name of apathy, or diſgraced by that of 
us ſtupidity, F ſhall leave undecided. It 
« ſprings, no doubt, from the ſmall number 
< of their ideas, which extend not beyond 
« theit wants: Gluttons to excels, where 
« they have the means; temperate, to a 
* ſeeming indifferente, which they have 
© not; pulillanimdvs i in the Etreme,/ if not 
1 tranſported by drunkenneſs; deteſting 
labour; indifferent to every motibde of 


e glory, honour, or gratitude; ſolely pol- 
| | B 2 « ſeſſed 
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« ſeſſed by the preſent object, and ever de- 
« termined by it; without inquietude for 
the future, or memory of the paſt, giving 
ee themſelves up to a childiſh joy, which 
5 an they expreſs, when unreſtrained, by leap- 
ing, and immoderate burſts of laughter, 
e without object or deſign; they paſs their 
lives without thinking, and grow old with- 
out riſing out of childhood, of which they 
«preſerve all the defetts to the laſt. Were 
e theſe reproaches confined to the Indians 
« of ſome provinces of Peru, one might 
1 ſuſpekt, that this degree of brutality 
« ſprings from the abject dependence under 
« which they are held; but the Indians of 
« the miſſions, and the ſavages who enjoy 
ee their liberty, being equally limited in their 
e intellects with the reſt, one cannot con- 
1 « template, without humiliation, the near 
« approach « of man abandoned to his ſimple 
40 nature, and deprived of education, to the 

condition of a. beaſt,” 8 : 
- a B& AmeRica 
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AMERICA, contains about two millions of 
{quare leagues, and on this prodigious ex 
panſe there were found but two nations 
united in a kind of political ſociety; all the 
reſt wandering, and diſperſed in hords or 

families, knowing no other than ſavage life, 
vegetated under the ſhade of their foreſts, 
and were hardly poſſeſſed of ſufficient in- 
telligence to procure thenteives food. 


Ir has puzzled our philoſophers to ac 
count for the difference between the old 


world and the new. To ſuppoſe, with 
Buffon, that the human race is-modern in 
America, (not more, it may be, than of 600 
years ſtanding) is an idea that contradicts 
common ſenſe. What right had one hori- 
zon to the preference of being peopled fo 
many ages before the other? Could Nature 
have been ſo impotent as not to have 
finiſhed her work but by intervals, or on 
ſecond thoughts? To ſuppoſe an after- 


_ creation, 
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creation, is a mere revery, unſupported by 
any parallel in-the hiſtory of nature, the 


| ſeeds of whoſe productions are as ancient 


as the ſpecies, and the ſpecies coeval with 
the exiſtence of the globe. If ſponta- 
neous and fortuitous formations occupied 
for ſuch a length of time the philoſophers 


of antiquity, it was, becauſe they were not 


ſufficiently verſed in the hiſtory of nature 


to perceive the futility of their metaphyſi- 


cal diſputations.* RA 
. 390 As 


»A modern Philoſopher differs greatly from M. 
Pauw on this ſubject. . If it be aſked what are 
« the diſcriminative characteriſtics of minerals, vege- 
Ls tables, and animals, as oppoſite to one another, I 
« plainly anſwer, that I do not know any, either from 


<« natural hiſtory or chemiſtry, which can * hn be 
«© relied on.“ 


Again: Every one thinks that he knows what 
e an animal is, and how it is contra- diſtinguiſſied from 
te a vegetable; and would be offended at having his 
© knowledge queſtioned thereupon. A dog or a 
% horſe, he is truly perſuaded, are beings as clearly 
a < diſtinguiſhed from a herb or a tree, as light is from 


« darkneſs; 
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As the moſt ancient hiſtories agree in 
repreſenting every race of men riſing gra- 
dually out of ſavage life to the firſt rudi- 
ments of arts, and of ſociety, there is juſt 
reaſon to believe that the firſt men were 
thrown on this globe without other notions 
or advantages than thoſe which are found 
in ordinary ſavages; containing in them. 
ſclves the elements of perfectibility, they 
were at a mighty diſtance from the attain- 
ment: in their creation, brutal and unen- 
lightened, they owe to themſelves their 


« darkneſs; yet as in theſe, ſo in the eu of 
cc nature, the tranſition from one to the other is effected 
oc by imperceptible gradations.“ 


f 


And again: “ If rejecting ſpontaneous motion 
« and figure as very inadequate teſts of animality, we 
cc adopt perception in their ſtead, no doubt, he would 


« be eſteemed a viſionary in philoſophy, who ſhould 
te extend that faculty to vegetables; and yet there are 
« ſeveral chemical, phyſical, and metaphyſical reaſons 
ce which ſeem to render the ſuppoſition not altogether 
« ;ndefenſeble.” 

See Warsox's Chemiſtry, Vol. v. Eſſay 3. 
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| manners, their laws, and their ſciences, 
. They had no common model, no fixed rule 
of conduct; accordingly, they have differed 


very much, ts well in the means of attaining | 


to civilized life, as in the inſtitutions on 


which their civilization depended: climate 
has governed them full as much as reaſon ; 
the different degrees of heat and cold have 


clearly inf ſpired legif] ſlators . with oppoſite 
ideas; on comparing the legiſlative codes of 
the Temperate, with thoſe of the Torrid 


Zone or its neighbourhood, all is contraft, 
Ge Wlan | 


There are people, who, it mould fa 


ean never emerge out of infancy, or a ſtate 


of nature. The Eſkimeaux, the Green- 
landers, will not have towns, or (which is 
the ſame thing) a cultivated ſoil, while the 
preſent poſition of the globe remains the 
fame with reſpẽct to them. The negroe 
e never be civilized fo long as he dwells 


under 
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1 the Line, l to the greateſt heat 


this earth , nuf mi 


14 1 1 
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jr 4 is 1 that hes led man W the 
hand from a [ſavage ſtate to a politic con- 


ſtitution: the more cultivated the ſoil, the 


more abundant the harveſt, the ſooner will 
the cultivators humanize. The firſt effect 
of agriculture is to render men ſedentary; 


from that moment they are half civilized; 
from hence we may determine the claſſes in 


which the ſeyeral ſpecies of ſavages ſhould 
be placed, in proportion to their compara- 
tive diſtance, from moral perfection. 
1ſt, :CuLTIVATORs are the firſt: by pre- 
eminence, though. the laſt in time, becauſe 


their ſubſiſtence is the leaſt precarious, their 


mode of life the leaſt turbulent; they have 
time to invent and to perfect their inſtru- 


ments; they have leiſure to think and to 


reflect. 5 
C 2d. PasroRs 


- 
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2d. Pas rons come next, but differ from 
the former, in that, being obliged to look 
out for freſh paſtures, and attend their 
- flocks, they are never eſtabliſned. The 
Tartars, Arabians, Moors, and Laplanders, 
are thoſe of this caſt the beſt known; from 
their manners are to be collected the beſt 
ideas we can have of this mode of life, 
intermediate between the ſavage and civil, 
and at an equal diſtance from the two 1 


me Tus third claſs confiſts of thoſe 415 


ve on the roots and fruits of the earth, 


without culture; their manners depend 
much on the quality of the productions, 


and the fertility of the ſoil; thoſe who had 
the cocoa and palm tree, were more at their 


eaſe, and leſs ſavage, than thoſe whoſe firſt 


reſource was in n the beech-maſt and a Acorn. 


Tross who live on fiſh form the fourth 


claſs; their mode of life differs litle from 
that 


1 


. 
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that of the paſtors, except that the latter 
have a reſource in their tamed cattle, while 


the fiſhers depend on chance or dexterity 


for their ſubſiſtence. 


HuwTzrs conſtitute the laſt order, and 
are of all the moſt ſavage; wandering, un- 
aſſured of their ſubſiſtence, they muſt dread 
the union and multiplication of their ſimi- 
lars as the greateſt of evils; becauſe game, 
much leſs abundant than fiſh, decreaſes in 
every country in proportion as the number 


of men increaſes. The favage hunter's 


{ſcene of action is the wilderneſs; he avoids 
every human habitation, and gets to a 
greater diſtance at every ſtep from ſocial 
life. If he builds a hut, it is rather for a 


retreat than a dwelling ; never at peace with 


either men or animals, his inftin& is fero- 
cious, his manners horrid: the more his 
thoughts are employed on the means of 
procuring food, the leſs he reflects on the 

C 2 means 
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means of his improvement; he is, inhuman 


| Kind, what the carnivorous beaſt is among 


quadrupeds, ſolitary and unſociable. 
This flatement of the Subjef is maſterly, 


Tur America and its inhabitants ſhould 


continue ſavage to ſo late a period as the 
fifteenth century, has been a ſubject of won-= 
der to our greateſt philoſophers. To ſup- 


poſe, with Buffon, an after creation, or with 


others, a modern deluge, is a mere aſſer- 
tion; an aſſumption of a cauſe to anſwer 


a particular purpoſe: yet either of theſe 


ſolutions is preferable to that given by 


Monteſquicu——* Ce qui fait quiil y a 
« tant de nations ſauvages en Amerique, 
« c'eſt que la terre y produit d' elle meme 
beaucoup de fruits dont on peut ſe 


ET 9 
* nourrir.” 
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UNHAPPIL for this concluſion, as for 
the natives of America, barrenneſs, not 
fruitfulneſs, is the diſtinction of the ſoil; 


fluggiſhneſs that of its inhabitants. Could 


a ſavage fill his belly by ſtretching out his 
hand, he would become ſedentary; have 


leiſure to collect and communicate his 
ideas; he would riſe to civilization. It is 


not a fertility of ſoil that confines man to 
ſavage life; it is, on the contrary, the 
want of ſubſiſtence that prevents his get- 
ting out of it; ſo that Monteſquieu's deci- 
ſion is falſe in the fact, and abſurd in the 
inference, 


In the countries temperate in climate, 
and rich in vegetables, ſociety has been 
eſtabliſhed infinitely ſooner than in the 
cold and barren. One ſees it paſs, and as 


it were, travel from Aſia into Egypt; thence 


into Greece, and ſo in gradation into Italy, 
Gaul, and Germany, following the degrees 


of 
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* of natural or cultivable advantages in each 
particular ured 


1 Wars property is undetermined, men 1 
fight with fury to prevent its eſtabliſhment; 
as every eſtabliſhment tends to contract 4 
their means of ſubſiſtence. Where property 
- is fixed, men fight with equal fury to de- 
fend or enlarge it; in either caſe, men are ſa 
"hoſtile to each other, that the higheſt effort 
of virtue is, to bring one's ſelf to love them; 
way, fuch is our propenſity to diſturb each other, 
that even in the moſt poliſhed ſocieties, the pri- 
miliuve inſtincts of man break through all. re- 
| firaints, and the philoſopher in theory is a ſavage 
in practice. In the Peloponneſian war, the 
pet ty ſlates of Greece were /o many tribes of 
favages in malignity, treachery, and every ſpe- 
cies of barbarity ; with this difference in favour 
of the untulored ſavage, that he fights that be 
may eat, the Greeks fought to prevent each other 
from cating. But the character of war, we are 
. is * N fold, 


f 
b 
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told, has been humanized ſince thoſe times; that 
is, we advance to battle without motive or Fans. 
cour; carnage is tempered by etiquette, and We 

make peace, to draw breath, and begin again. 
But are the cauſes of war more legitimate, or do 
fewer men fall by the ford? The jus gen- 
tium, /o-happily defined in books, is a dead letter 
in the field: did it prevent the humane, the 
generous Turenne from burning, waſing, and 
deflroying, until he had converted the Palatinate, 


the fineft province of Germany, into a deſert ? 
Could a Huron or an Iroquois bave done more? 


The American, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is nei- 
ther virtuous nor vicious. What motive 
has he to be either? The timidity of his 
foul, the weakneſs of his intellects, the ne- 
ceffity of providing for his fubfiſtence, the 
powers of ſuperſtition, the influences of cli- 
mate, all lead him far wide of the poflibi- 
lity of improvement; but he perceives it 
not; his happineſs is, not to think; to re- 

main 


S 
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main in perfect inaction; to ſleep a great „ 
deal; to wiſh for nothing; when his hunger 
4s appealed; and to be concerned about 
nothing but the means of procuring food 
_- when hunger torments him. He would not 
build a cabin, did not cold and the incle- i 
mency of the atmoſphere force him to it, A 
nor ever quit that cabin, did not neceſſity 
thruſt him out. In his underſtanding there 
- Is no gradation, he continues an infant to 
the laſt. hour of his life. By his nature 
fluggiſh in the extreme, he is revengeful 
through weakneſs, and atrocious in his 
=: vengeance, becauſe he is in himſelf inſenſi- 
=. ble; having nothing to loſe but his life, he 
= looks on all his enemies as ſo many mur- 
derers. If his ſchemes of vengeance were 


ſupported by a courage to carry them i into 

| execution, there would not be on the earth 
* a more terrible animal; nor would he be 
| leſs dangerous to the Europeans themſelves, 
than he is to the little hords with whom he 

'18 


— — 
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14 zs at war, and who, not being more brave 
than himſelf, render the parties equal, and 
their wars eternal. When Canada was diſ- 


covered in 1 323. the Iroquois were at war 
with the Hurons, and are ſo at this day; 
time hath neither ſoſtened their hatred, 


nor exhauſted their vengeance. | 


| Tus only n they reſpect, is that 


* of their old men, whom, however, they 


abandon from the moment that through 
weakneſs or diſeaſe they become an incurg- 
brance; as is the caſe with beaſts of prey, 
who are left to periſh miſerably when they 
are no longer able to hunt and provide for 
themſelves. This ingratitude in the young 
ſavage towards the author of his being, and 
the protector of his infancy, is a law of the 
animal nature, intereſted only for the indi- 
vidual while growing; indifferent to its 
fate when it can ſhift for itſelf, 


D Tur 
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Taz Europeans who paſs into America 
degenerate, as do the animals; a proof 
that the climate is unfavourable to the 


improvement of either man or animal. 


The Creoles, deſcending from Europeans 
and born in America, though educated in 
the univerſities of Mexico, of Lima, and 
College de Santa Fe, have never produced 
a ſingle book. This degradation of huma- 
nity muſt be imputed to the vitiated qua- 


lities of the air ſtagnating in their immenſe 


foreſts, and corrupted by noxious vapours 


from ſtanding waters and uncultivated 
ee 


- 


 Cvnrovs as this fact may ſeem, it is at- 


tended by another much more ſo; the 


Creoles both of South and North America 
come to a maturity of intellect, ſuch as 
theirs is, more early than the children in 
Europe; but this anticipation of ripeneſs is 


ſhort-lived, in proportion to the unſeaſona- 
* 
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bleneſs of itsappearance; for the Creole falls 
off, as he approaches to puberty ; his vivacity 
deſerts him, his powets grow dull, and he 
ceaſes to think at the verytime that he might 
think to ſome purpoſe: hence it is com- 


monly faid of them, that they are already 


blind at the time that other men begin to ſee; 


From the Streight of Bahama to that of 
Davis, a tract of about 3000 miles, one 
meets not a ſingle man with a beard; 
hence the Spaniſh theologians juſtified the 
cruelty of their countrythen to the wretched 
Americans, by denying that they were men; 
they not having that ſign of virility which 
Nature has given to all the nations of the 
earth, N to chem. 

Tur rm of the Americans to the 
paſſion of love, is a fact no leſs curious than 
the former, and ſeems to have its origin in 
the ſame principle,—a ſingular feebleneſs of 
D 2 { Com- 
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complexion. Savage life ſubdues this paſ- 
ſion more or leſs, according to the climate, 
and other circumſtances inſeparable from 
this ſtate. Hippocrates made this: obſer- 


vation im treating of the manners of the 


Scythians. The natural conſequence of 
this indifference in the men, is their cruel 
treatment of the women. 


dy has been a matter of Se among 
our philoſophers, whether ſavage or civili- 
zed life contains the greater degree of hap- 


pineſs.* Theſe two ſtates are fo oppoſed, 


„ Political conſtitutions, in nations barely ſettled, 


er are on plans ſo natural and fimple, fo well calculated 


« for the general intereſt, and the enjoyment of per- 
r ſonal happineſs, that writers of lively imaginations 
« have rendered it problematical, whether the life of 
* a ſavage be not preferable to _ of a citizen in any 
© civilized ſtate.” | 


| Had the author of FA 5 pafſage known any n 
of the real condition of a ſavage, had he been ſo fortu- 
nate as to have met with the work before Ks, he would 
never have basale ſuch truds ideas, 


that 
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that they neceſſarily exclude all compariſon; 
in order to judge of their pretenſions, one 
muſt know to preciſion, their minuteſt ſuf- 
ferings, their minuteſt enjoyments; to 
know, one muſt have felt them; that is, 
have been educated in the two ſtates at the 
fame time the thing is * the 
queſtion frivolous, | | 


On 
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1 1 America could never have 


been peopled like Europe and Afia, in 


their improved ſtate; it is covered by 


immenſe ſwamps, which render the air 


extremely unwholeſome, and the ſoil pro- 
ductive of a prodigious number of poiſon- 


ous vegetables. One may travel in North 


America over vaſt waſtes, without finding 
a ſingle habitation, or human footſtep. 


Thheſe conſiderations have led Buffon to 
conclude that the peopling of America is 
of a very late date; but this is contradicted 
by the analogies of nature, and the concur- 
rent traditions of the natives, that their 
anceſtors were forced to betake themſelves 
to the mountains at the time of a mighty 
flood; — a circumſtance that proves this 
country to have been inhabited at a very 
early æra. 

ED Is 
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IT 1s conſtantly obſerved, that ſavage 


tribes diſappear in proportion as the civi- 
lized ſettle among them. Many think, 


that if the Engliſh continue to extend their 
eſtabliſhments, no more ſavages will be ſeen 
in North-America, The five nations of 
Canada, who in 1530 could bring 15000 
men into the field, cannot now muſter 3000. 
Their ſimplicity in ſelling their grounds to 
Europeans; and their conſequent deteſtation 
of the purchaſers, drive them to a diſtance 
from their former ſettlements. The wars 

of the ſeveral tribes with each other for 
| hunting grounds, their exceſſive paſſion for 
ſtrong ſpirits, and above all, the ravages of 


the ſmall-pox, threaten the approaching 
annihilation of the ſpecies. 


Tur American women bring forth chil. 
dren with little or no pain, yet they are not 
{o fruitful as the European. This muſt be 
from a derangement of conſtitution; for in 


the 
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the ſouthern provinces of China, che women 
bring forth with the facility of the Ame. 


ricans, but at the ſame tie are wonderfully 
fruitful, 


-- 


Oux cannot attribute. the depopulation 
of America to the cruelty of its invaders, 
ſince it is admitted, that more Europeans 
have paſſed into it ſince the firſt diſcovery, 
than could have been deſtroyed of the na-. 
4ives; to which muſt be added, the great 
number of negroes annually imported. 


Of 


L 


Of the Climate. 


ſubject is ſo connected with the | 
e that ĩt may be contigergd as 
a continuation of it; 


Gini may „ben an idea of the population 
of America when firſt diſcovered, from the 
ſufferings to which the Spaniards were 
reduced through the want of ſubſiſtence far 
ſo ſmall a number as three or four hundred. 
In North-America, the firſt ſettlers of 
Virginia were forced to return to Europe 
through want of food; while the colony of 
Philadelphia, and more than forty others, 
abſolutely periſhed by famine. No wonder 
this ſhould happen in a country totally 
uncultivated, ſo overſpread with foreſts, 
that no way was to he found through them 
without the uſe of a compaſs. Even at this 
day, there are foreſts in North-America 

E | which 


* 
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hich cover regions more extenſive than 
the Low Countries and Germany united. 


Tux air of that part of Peru neareſt to 
the Line; is not. ſo unhealthy: as it was before 
cultivation had in ſome degree corrected its 
malignity. In the iſlands, and in general 


through all the provinces of the continent 


the moſt frequenred by Europeans, the cut- 
ting down and clearing of foreſts, the drain- 
ing of lakes, the culture of the ſoil, have 
more or leſs corrected the ill qualities of the 
air, except in ſome cantons, which have 
been found incorrigible; as in the iſthmus 
of Panama, and above all in the neighbour- 


hood of Carthagena and Porto-Bello, ef; pe- 


cially of the latter, the air of which is more 
. dun! in Buy: "_ part of the globe. 


As to this "OR of col in the fame 
parallels of the new and old world, our 


author Jud ges the air to be twelve degrees 
i colder 


1 | 
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colder in the new; chis difference is to be 
imputed to the quantity of uncultivated 
grounds, and to the prodigious lakes, 
ſwamps, and foreſts, which cover the 
country, „ 

\ 


Tut effects of cultivation are proved by 
the difference of the cold of Quebec and 
Paris, which are in the ſame latitude; this 
difference was not ſo great in Gaul, before 
its foreſts were cleared, and grounds culti- 
vated, as is proved by the deſcription given 
of the climate of Paris by the Emperor 
Julian. This ſame obſervation extends to 
a compariſon of the parallels of Peterſburgh 
and Siberia, | | "yp | 

As to the regions between the Tropics, 
they are extremely elevated, full of lakes, 
ſwamps, and foreſts, with mountains cove- 
red with ſnow; in ſhort, they bear no re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of the Torrid Zone of 

E 2 4 our 


28 0 mt Ertware. 
our hemifphere. This difference in the 


quality of the atmoſphere muſt have great 
influence on the men and animals of the 


new world, which by culture may c come to 
wear a different face. 


Ir has been obſerved, that the rivers rs and 
lakes of North-America contain leſs water 


at this day than they did ſixty years ago, in ; 
conſequence of draining the grounds, and 


reducing the foreſts; yet the change of | 
elimate has not been ſo great as might have F 
| been expected, owing to the vaſt regions 4 


coveted with water and woods ſurrounding 
the ſpots which have been cultivated; nor 
has the degeneracy in men and animals of 


European origin diminiſhed i in the 55 | 
tion that was 1s expected. 
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Ax the naturaliſts aſſert, that animals 
panel from Europe i into America dege- 
| nerate; the fame deterioration which pre- 
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vails through the ſtronger animals, extends 
to men, who, in different provinces, have 
fallen into epidemic diſtempers more or leſs | 
deadly. The great humidity of the atmo. 


ſphere, the prodigious quantity of ſtagnant 


waters, the noxious vapours, corrupt juices, 


and vitiated qualities of the plants and ali- 
ments, will account for that feebleneſs of 
complexion, t that averſion from labour, and 
general unfitneſs for improvements of every 
kind, which have prevented the Americans 
from emerging out of ſavage life. 


Tarxoven the whole extent of America, 
from Cape-Horn to Hudſon's-Bay, there 
has never appeared a philoſopher, an artiſt, 
a man of learning or of parts, whoſe name 
has found a place in the hiſtory of ſciences, 
or whoſe talents have done credit to him- 
{elf, or been of uſe to others, 


Euxopr 
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Euroye is the only part of the world in 


which are found natural philoſophers and 


aſtronomers, for the Chineſe, with all their 


boaſts, have not one. They have neither 


ſculptors, painters, nor architects, any more 
than the other people of Aſia; as to their 
poets, they are mere Troubadours; and for 


their | d rama, there 1 18 AS great a diſtance 


between the Taha- o- chi- cou-Ell, their beſt 
tragedy, and the Phædra of Racine, as be- 
tween the Alaric of Scuderi, or the Pucelle 


of nn and the Zneid. 


Ox the European plants, imported into 
America, rice, as it delights in humidity, 
ſucceeded the ſooneſt; but it is the worſt 


culture that can be encouraged, as being 


the leaſt proper to purify the air; hence it 


has been totally baniſhed out of France: it 


may be, that in the hat regions of Aſia 


his ill . cIp may be corrected by the 


dryneſs of the air. 


Bur 


. ; * 
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Bor the moſt - ſurpriſing circumſtance 
attending the climate of the new world is, 
that the utmoſt induſtry of man, ſo greatly 
intereſted in the event; has never been able 
to bring the grape to produce good wine, 
At St. Domingo, and the Antilles, one can- 
not ſo much as raiſe the vine. | 


Ao the exotic plants which have de- 
generated in America, muſt be reckoned 
the coffee-tree, original of Arabia. Much 
the ſame may be affirmed of the ſugar- cane; 
it being allowed, that the ſugars of the 
Canaries, of China, and of Egypt, are ſu- 
perior to that of Brazil, the beſt in America. 
Nothing is leſs underſtood than the nature 
of this ſweet ſalt, which is ſpread over the 


ſurface of the globe. Almoſt all fruits, and 


many roots, contain more or leſs of ſugar; 


grapes abound with it; the more ſharp the 
fruit before its maturity, the ſweeter it be- 
comes after. There may be ſome excep- 


8 tions, 
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tions, but they ate few; whence we may 
_ conclude, that ſugar is nothing more than 
a true vegetable acid, mixed with a certain 


quantity of oil, and TO * * action 
of Heats” k 


Oon rennt on the A ener of Euro- 
pean plants i in America, are confirmed by a 


known fact, that the North-American oak 


employed in ſhip-building does not laſt 


half ſo long as the European. 


Ir was obſerved, at the diſcovery of the 


new world, that there was no ſuch thing as 


a large quadruped to be found between 


the Tropics; there were neither horſes, 
aſſes, oxen, camels, dromedaries, nor ele- 


phants; all which, except the laſt, have 
from time immemorial been ſo effectually 


tamed to the fervices of man in our hemi- 
phere. Of the elephant it is remarkable, 


an; though eaſily tamed, he can never be 


ſo 
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ſo thoroughly domeſticated as to be ſubſer- 
vient to the general uſes of men. 

Taz Puma, or lion of America, has no 
mane; nor is it to be compared for ſize, 
force, or courage, with the lion of Africa. 
The ſame may be affirmed of their Jaguar, 
which has been honoured with the name 
of tiger; as to the Couguar, or poltroon 
tiger, as it is called, it ſeems to be peculiar 
to this country. 


Ov author obſerves, that the lion, leo- 
pard, &c. are to be tamed to a certain 
degree; and that in captivity they appear 
rather melancholic than miſchievous. It 
is not ſo with the tiger; hunger renders 
him more terrible, blows more fierce; ca- 
reſſes provoke him, and the firſt hand he 
would devour is that which feeds him. In 
his ſtate of liberty, he attacks all that 
breathes in nature; beginning with man, he 

F attempts 


ED 
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attempts the crocodile, retires not from the 
elephant, braves the lion, and drags off an 
ox with the ſame eaſe that a wolf bears * 
away a amd. | Y 


Nornutxo is more remarkable than the 
manner in which Nature has diſtributed the 
animal ſpecies over the globe; one might 

expect to find the ſame ſpecies under the 
ſame latitudes, but it is not ſo. It is pro- 
bable, that men, by clearing foreſts, and 
cultivating the ſoil, have driven the larger 
animals to a diſtance, while the ſmaller re- 
main; a country may be cleared of wolves, 
but not of mice, frogs, or ſnakes. It is 
certain that many animals have been found 
in the new world, which have not their 
ſimilars in the old; from which we may 

infer, that the two continents were never 
| united. under the equator; for if the ſea 
between Guinea and the Brazil had ever 
been terra firma, the animals of the Torrid 

| Zone 
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Zone of the two hemiſpheres would be 
found on each continent: whence it follows, 
that each climate hath received from 
Nature its appropriated ſpecies. 


= Ir is yery remarkable, that while Nature 
E thus varies in the new world her animal 
productions, ſhe is perfectly uniform with 
reſpe& to the mineral; for, excepting the 
Platina, or white gold of Choco, (and even 
as to this exception there may be a doubt, 
as the mines of the. interior of Africa are 
little known) all the minerals are common 
to the two continents. 


IF To the malignity of the air of America 
4 muſt be imputed the prodigious propaga- 
tion of inſects, venomous ſerpents, and 
infected vegetations, which ſo, unhappily, 
diſtinguiſh this hemiſphere.” The ſame ill 
qualities of the air which are fayourable to 
theſe: noxious productions, are probably the 
1 4 —_—_ 
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infect the vegetable nature, muſt taint the 
blood, and ſubdue the powers of the animal. 


Taz degeneracy which prevails in the _ 
ſtranger animals, among whom I ſhall 
reckon man, differs in different provinces. 
Dogs, which in Peru are ſubje& to the 
venereal diſeaſe, are not ſo in the northern 
regions; hogs, which dwindle in Pennſylva- 
nia, in other places loſe their ſhape, but not 
their ſtature; in the Engliſh colonies, 
European ſheep become ſmaller, e 
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| 15 © 
. true origin of the degeneracy i in men and Y 
d animals; as the ſame corrupt juices which 


loſing their wool; in the iſlands, in 4 
Jamaica, they change their wool for a | hair 3 
hard and coarſe, which cannot be manufac- I 


tured ; the changes vary in the ſame ſpe- 
cies, becauſe the air is not in all parts 
equally unwholeſome, or has been purified 
in one place more than another by the | 
labour of man. There are other animals - Az 
I of 
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of Aſiatic and African origin, ſuch as 
camels, the moſt patient of heat, which 
cannot ſupport the climate of America 
even under the equator, but gradually diſ- 

4 appear, without leaving a trace of their 

= exiſtence in the new world. 
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Of the ' "Cutoms and Mamers peculiar to be 
Americ ans, and of ach as they have in com- 
mon with other People; i as likewiſe, of the 
J variety of the Human 8 pecies in America. 


InTRODUCTION. 


FT has been always the privilege of thoſe 

who have diſcovered,new and far diſtant 
countries, to relate wonders concerning 
them; ſecure in the general paſſion of man- 
kind for the marvellous, and in the diffi- 
culty of diſproving abſurdities coming from 
afar; as if diſtance could give a ſanction to 
things out of nature, or confidence ſhould 
be placed in the credulity of a dunce, or 
the integrity of an impoſtor. 


Tur ambaſſadors ſent by Pope Innocent 
IVch, in 1246, with that ridiculous man- 
date to the Great Kan, to be baptiſed on 
| the 
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the ſpot, and to become a chriſtian, pub- 
liſhed, on their return, that they had ſeen 
men with one leg, who joining together in 
couples ran with extreme ſwiftneſs; there 
was nothing wanting to the completion of 
this abſurdity but the authority of St. 
Auguſtine, who declares himſelf well aſſu- 


red, that there were in his time in Africa 


men who were monopeds, and bleſt with an 
immortal ſoul. | i 
It is probable, that theſe ambaſſadors, 
who were monks, revived the fable to ſup- 
port the credit of the ſaint, who by his 
fooliſh credulity has ſhewn, that the love 
of the marvellous can faſcinate the under- 
ſtandings of ſaints as well as of the pro- 
phane. We are not to wonder then, that 
the Spaniſh . hiſtorians, who were for the 
moſt part prieſts, ſhould add this prodigy 
to many others equally extravagant in their 
early accounts of America. Nor were theſe 


abſurdities 
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abſurdities confined to the Spaniards; ; the 
Portugueſe ſaw ſhoals of ſyrens floating on 
the ſea of Brazil, the French fiſhed up 
Tritons at Martinico, and the ſober Hol- 
lander found negroes beyond Paramaribo 
in Africa, whoſe feet were formed like the 5 
tail of a lobſter. 


-Ir is not only natural, but even benen 
that there ſhould be many points of reſem- 
blance between ſavages living under ſimilar 
atmoſpheres; there, where the ſame wants 
are felt, the means of ſupplying them the 
fame, and the influences of climate in exact 
correſpendence, how ſhould the habits be 
various, or conceptions difcordant? No; 
the differences will be found only in the 
degrees of their intelle&s, If we hold by 
this principle, all will be explained, all 
reconciled to the underſtanding. 
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1 eL ppguſez , a peggle 17 Niberis, Af 
® like che Canadians, Era Yeo, BE PATE, 0 
ſpeak little; becauſe they, ee dür e 
ideas, and ſtill fewer words ro. expreſs. them; | 
4 add 19 rhis, that the filence. and; gloom-of 
air ores, mti induce. In, habitual 
BY axelangholy,, Hepce,isjs, thar chey proſe 
long and, .inebriaring ,.liguors, . which 
picken. the motion of the blogd, and ſet 
the,mechine in action. rat he moſk ll 
Bibs.t that. can be. made em. 23 
Nauwsh 119411 In; fg: 2 21 on! Eb 100 
The Tunguſes hang, heir, dead an trees, 
i do the Ulingis of America; they, cannar 
dig graves in earth frozen] hard to che depth 
of twenty feet; this is , nothing 
more than g , coincidence. . 
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One would hardly ſuſpect = ea 
 Eauſes thquld influence nations in the difpo- 
ſing of the dead; there is, however, an 


| Evident prot, of this f in Europe, . in which 
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the cuſtom of burning the dead. obtained 1.2 

in general about 1900'years ago. But it 8 

became neceſſary at laſt to bury them 

becauſe arts, opulation, and the clearing 3 

of grounds, had thinned che foreſts to fuch  Þ} 

a degree, that towns and entire provinces | | 

1 ' were menaced with an approaching want # 

41 of firing. | In the ſecond century of our 
ra, the Romans forefaw the neceſſity of 
il abandoning their ancient practice, of chan- 
1 ging their funeral piles into graves,” and of 
i committing the remains of their deareſt 
| connections, With infinite regret, to worms 
F and putrefaction. | The Chriſtian religion, 


though originating in a country where the 
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| dead were aukwardly embalmed, had not 
the ſmalleſt ſhare in producing the change 
9 in e rae. 7 | 
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Why not? Had not we too our witches 
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till within this century, and ſhould we not 
have them to this day, had we continued 


to do them the honour of burning them? 


There ig nothing like the faggot * abe, 
the en of mo and witches. 

Tin Orientals, from. hs earlieſt t 6 
have been addicted to the magic of aſtro- 
logy: the northern nations, to miracles, d 
prophely from inſpiration. | 3 

The Tunguſes plant a ; ole wherever 
they fancy, on which they diſplay the ſkin 
of a white fox,” exclaiming, Behold our 
Deity, let us proſtrate ourſelves before him. 


The ſavages of Canada take the ſkin of a 
beaver, fix it on a ſtaff, and nh Behold 
our r Manitod, let us adore” him.“ A 
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* A learned Abbe of the French Academy affirms, 
that God did not think it Gpropos to honour with his 
ſpecial preſence any other nation than the” Hebrew. 
What could the other nations do? Juſt what they did; 
each ſtruck out a Preſence for itſelf, from the Capito- 
51 77195: 1 2900 2 4Þ line 


„ ee 
Ann blsoif! kimſe Neligious üüſages of the 
Tungittepand Gatlaqtans, it will be ſaid, aa 


ſkwng5pefomgtidn of affinity; or at leaſt of 


cynmayication, between the two peoplet 
Without enlarging" on the ſe hatbonal ana! 


logies, owing ſimply to the co-operation of 

5 ſimilar conceptions, it ĩs certain that the 

; adoration vf the 5fking bf btaſts, among 
8 humers'whoknow nothing: NN 


MO gigi mon 
line Jupiter, to the Canadian Manitou; — Ache 


Deified wafer, to the ſkin of a fox, But fo far above 
all was the Perſian in dignity, tat David for a no- 


ment forgat his qu arc. fo! Th; fte Y N 97 5 5 
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Tue fame Academieian, ſpeaking of Joſhus's ſtop- 
ping the ſun, exclaims How. great muſt * been 
« the ſurpriſe of a erſia to ſee his Mithra o y the 
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in nature than the robes of 2ibelines and 
beavers, has nothing in it that ſhould ex- 
cite our wonder. It is utility or fear that 
has deified all the objects to which nations, 
as yet in a ſtate of mental childhood, have 
addreſſed their vows and their incenſe: of 
the former, the. worſhip of the cow, the 
calf, of onions, of fire, of Pomona, Ceres, 
Bacchus, &c. afford proofs. more than ſuf- 
ficient. Fear and want have been the pa- 
rents of idolatry; the intereſt of men has 
made the fortune of the gods. tnc #6 


4 


"o 8ycn,” for the moſt; part, are the points 
of reſemblance between the Tunguſes and 


Canadians; but the points of difference are 
more remarkable. The Siberians have 
known for ages iron and the forge; they 
have tamed the rein- deer, and harneſſed 
him to their traineauxes; hence, being ſ& 
cure in part of ſubſiſtence, they do not 
12 — to any great diſtance from their dwel- 
z8 | | lings, 
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lings, nor do they need to be eternally at 
war with their neighbours for the poſſeſſion 
of game. The Canadians, on the contrary, 
have left in a ſtate of nature the ſame ani- 
mals which have been tamed. by the Sibe- 
rians, the idea of rendering them uſeful has 
never entered their heads. They wander 
a hundred and fifty leagues to kill a caribou, 
| which they might have every hour under 
their hands, had their ingenuity been equal 
to that of the Tunguſes; a manifeſt proof 
o a ſuperiority of intellect in the latter. 


Tux natives of the Torrid Zone, and of 
the ſouthern parts of America, form a 
variety, which bears not the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the generations of the North, 
except in the common want of a beard, and 

of hair over all the ſurface of the body. 
This race reſembles as little the Europeans, 
Chineſe, Tartars, and Negroes; in ſhort, 
its character may paſs for original. 
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10 Tur Peruvians are not tall of ſtature, bur 


are rolerably well [ proportioned; they have 
the noſe aquiline, the forehead narrow, the 
bead well furniſhed with black hair, coarſe 


and fleeked; the complexion between red 
and olive; the i iris of the eye black, and 


the white ſomewhat duſky. They never 
have a beard, for that name cannot be given 


to a few ſhort ſcattered hairs, which come 


out in old age; neither men nor women 
have that downy hair which is with us 
the indication of puberty; a circumſtance 
which diſtinguiſhes them from all the na- 
tions of the globe, even the Tartars and 
Chineſe. It is the characteriſtic, as in 
eunuchs, of their degeneration. This por- 
trait of the Peruvians may ſerve to repre- 
ſent all the Indians of the weſtern coaſt, 
from Panama to Chili, where the blood 
ſeems more purified, and the ſpecies leſs . 


degenerate, than in any other parts of the 
Weſt-Indies. 
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Tap inhabitants, of the iſlands, and of 


the eaſt coaſt, from. the deſart of the Pata- 
gonians to the tropic © of Cancer, differ little 
from the former, except that they are taller, 


| have a body more muſcular, the eye-brows 


more tufted, the white of the eye, clearer, 
and the. ridge of the. noſe more flat; but 


there FO ſomething very remarkable in che 
appearance of their eyes; the lids do not 
terminate at either end in a ſharp angle, 
but form an arch, which maſks the lachry- 
mal glands, and renders, : at firſt ſight their 


look hideous, and even horrible. 


ib ASQ 
; 01 ein 3% 10: 2001] 
Taz taſte, c or rather "ma af the Ame- 
ricans for beautifying their perſons, is no 
leſs curious in its principle, than ridiculous 
in its exertions. In this view, the mothers 


take the heads of their infants three or four 


days old, in hand, and begin to faſhion 
chem into the form of a Pyramid, a cone, a 
cylinder; ſome to be quite flat, others an 
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exact ſquare; and the laſt, which is the 
completion of beauty, perfectly round; 
theſe are called by the French, reſiding in 
Canada, tetes de boule. Little indebted io 
Nature for his other endowments, the ſavage 
ſeems in this to retert her injuſtice, by defacing 
the faireſt example of ber art, 


Tux naturaliſts among the ancients, who 
believed that there were in Scythia men. 
with dogs' heads, were deceived by igno- 
rant travellers, who having ſeen ſavages. 
with heads ending in a point, formed of 
them monſters compounded of parts, -half 
dog and half man. The greater number 
of the ancients reported theſe prodigies 

merely as hearſays; but what are we to 
think of St. Auguſtin, the moſt enlightened 
of the early Chriſtians, who affirms. that 
he ſaw, in the Lower Ethiopia, men who 
had but one eye in the middle of the fore- 
head, and to whom he was ſo happy as to 

. 8 preach 
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preach the goſpel | It is not eaſy to com- 
prehend how he could contrive to catechiſe 
beings who certainly have never exiſted in 
Lower Ethiopia, or any where elſe. 


Tuxxx is in the Caribane a fort of ſava- 
ges who have hardly any neck, and whoſe 
| ſhoulders riſe as high as the ears; this too 
is factitious, and brought about by laying 
great weights on the head of the infant, 
which compreſs the vertebræ of the neck, 
and force'them to deſcend into the hollow 
formed by the two bones of the upper part 
of the breaſt, Theſe monſters appear, at 
a certain diſtance, to have the mouth in 
the middle of the breaſt; and may well re- 
new, to travellers ignorant and delighting 
in wonders, the ancient fable of Acephales, 

or of men without heads.* i 


* The love of the marvellous is ſo predominant in 
man, and this in proportion to his ignorance, that a 
mixture of fables with facts muſt of courſe be found 
in the early hiſtories of all nations; the fables may be 

conſidered 
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Ir a man does not marry at the uſual age, 
if he refuſes to go to the war when decla- 
red, or to the chace, he is pronounced to 
be inſane; from that time he is treated 

with 


conſidered as a kind of national creed, which hiſtorians 
were bound to obſerve, if they would not forfeit the 
favour of their countrymen. 


The works of the firſt Greek hiſtorians are loſt, but 
are quoted by thoſe who came after them: the points 
in which the latter hiſtorians agree, are to us a claſſical 
creed, or authentic hiſtory ; thoſe on which they differ 
ſhould be left out of the queſtion; yet it is on theſe 
points of difference, and the prevalence of fable, that 
the moderns found their objections to ancient hiſtory. 


French and Engliſh hiſtorians differ, as might well 
be expeRed, in their accounts of the battle of Agin- 
court: does it therefore follow that no ſuch battle was 
ever fought? As to fable, conſidered as an objection 
to the veracity of a writer, there is a differeuce between 
compliance and conviction. A Roman augur divided 
a whetſtone with a razor! Can it be ſuppoſed, that a 
man who thought juſtly in other matters, could want 
common ſenſe in theſe alone? The caſe was—in 
things out of nature, Livy wrote for his countrymen ; 
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with the greateſt reſpect, and even affection: 7 


this cannot proceed from a ſpirit of bene- 


ficence in the ſavage, who leaves his aged 
parent to periſh, when he becomes an in- 
| cumbrance, 


in things which come within nature, he wrote for 
mankind. © 0 


After the early kifleciens of Greece, whoſe works are 


loſt, Cteſias is the firſt; ſome remnants only of his work 
have come down to us. He delighted in fable, and for 
this is condemned by the ancients themſelves, yet he 
had credit with them in points. truly hiſtorical; their 
rejection of his fables gives authority to their accept- 
ance of his Ps 


AIR is called by Chen the father of hiſtory; : 
by the moderns, a fabulift : he recited his works at the 
public games, and to the aſſembled literati of Greece, 
Would they have received extravagant fables for genuine 
hiſtory? No; hut they could ſeparate the fables from 
the facts; they lived at no great diſtance from the times. 


The e of eclipſes, calculated by ruby. 
and referred by him to the reigns of the Perſian kings, 


agree with the chronology of Herodotus---No matter: 
"Herodotus muſt ſtill be nothing better than a fabuliſt. 


This 
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cumbrance, and can no longer provide for 
himſelf. This extraordinary cuſtom. ob- 
""p tains in Turkey, and throughout Aſia, 
1 and ſtarts up moſt unexpectedly, at our 
doors, among the peaſants of Switzerland. 


1 The Turks declare the inſane to be privi- 
' leged beings, from whom Providence has 
WW kindly withheld the dangerous preſent of 
= rationality. This is a manifeſt refinement; 


= - which, though it may become the ſenſibility of 
1 the Aſaatic, will never apply to the genius 
f 1 the Switzer. This agreement in nations of 
I | ſuch different characters, finds an eaſy ſolution tn 
Y the ſuppyſition- that the Aſiatics and Germans 
| were in early times ſavages; ; that the cuſtom in 
queſtion took place in thoſe times, and bad its 
origin in ſome particular point of ſuperſtition. 


This hiſtorian flouriſhed 500 years before our æra; 
Homer and Heſiod 400, as he informs us, before him: 
French critics come 2300 years after him, diſpute about 
the age of Homer, and deny there was any ſuch man as. 
Heſiod. We are in much leſs danger of being deceived 
= by the credulity of the ancients, than by the preſump- 
S . tion of the moderns, 
| SUCH 
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Sven are the principal obſervations 
which have appeared to deſerve a place in 
this article. It is well known that there 
are ſtill vaſt regions in America which re- 
main unexplored, and where the natural 
| hiftory of man might make great acquiſi- 
tions. One knows that there are other 
countries, concerning which all information 
has been deſignedly ſuppreſſed. Thoſe 
who, abuſing at once the holineſs of their 
miniſtry, and the confidence of a harmleſs 
and unhappy people, have erected them- 
ſelves into petit-tyrants under the two 
tropics of the new world, have thought it 
contrary both to their honour and their 
intereſt to give fair and faithful relations of 
 — theirconqueſts. The hiſtories of Paraguai, 
dy Charlevoix and Muratori, are written 
with fo much partiality and fo little dif- 
cernment, that it is impoſſible to give them 

amy degree of credit; they are kinds of 

* ©, Iegends, which the reader will know how 

| to 
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to eſtimate, when he finds in Charlevoix, 


that in the country he deſcribes, there are 


enormous ſerpents, whoſe ſole employment 
it is to raviſh girls, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the miſſionaries, who throw 
themſelves deſperately on theſe bold ani- 


. mals, to ſave, at the hazard of their lives, 


the virginity of the young Indian females. 


Of 
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AHE natives of this country differ ſo 
| little from their brethren of the con- 
tinent, that they would never have been 
thought worthy of a diſtinct conſideration, 
had they not been poſſeſſed of an ineſti- 
mable treaſure in their pearl fiſhery; a trea- 
ſure, however, of little uſe to them, as they 
were too ſtupid and ſluggiſh to avail them- 
felves of it. This was not the caſe with 
the Jeſuits, a ſociety of prieſts famed for 
| their inimitable art in making a love of 
gold — for the love of Gop. 


It was in the year 1697 that thoſe reve- 
rend fathers ſet out from Old Spain to 
make a ſettlement on this peninſula; their 
oſtenſible motive, the propagation of the 


ae, che real and concealed, the pearl- | 
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 Poſſoſſed of this Wade re firſt objef 

of their avarice was to make it all their 

on. Accordingly, they ſtopt the uſual 

import of the pearls into Mexico, where 

they paid a high duty to the Spaniſh go- 

7 vernment. The conſequent deereaſe of the 

revenue produced ſtrong remonſtrances to 

| the court of Spain; but the influence of 

9 ſuperſtition on the conſciende of the King, 

þ and of gold on the integrity of his miniſ- 

ters, ſecured to the monopoliſts a tempo 
rary enjoy ment of their pious fraud. 


UNRHAPPILv for them, when Lord Anſon, 
in 1744; took the Spaniſh galleon that went 
every year from Acapulco to Manilla, he 
found that more than two-thirds of the 
cargo belonged to the Company of Jeſus. 
F 2 1 He 
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He was the firſt who, obſerved, that this 
commerce cuts the knot which ſhould keep 
Mexico and Peru in a perfe&tdependance on 
Spain; that it ſhocks all the laws of ſound 
policy; muſt end in che ruin of the parent 


country; and could ſerve no purpoſe, but 


to n a ſet of pA _ 


11 


4 7 


, © Tarr 1 ts 0 publiſhed-0 on 


his return to Europe: opened the eyes of 
the Spaniards, but the King ſhut his; the 


puniſhment of the abuſe was for a time 


ſuſpended, until the wiſdom of Anſon, 
confirmed by the dangerous projects of the 
Jeſuits. in Paraguai, was verified in the 
total ruin of thoſe ambitious miſcreants. 


How mably muſt it ſaund to our poſterity, that 
the Jagacity of an Engliſh ſailor was the fu ft 
ep towards reſtoring an infatuated nation to 
ils ſenſes,"and. 3 the ee, 7 a 
mighty empire. 
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NOLUMBUS, at his firſt landing on 
the new world, was ſurpriſed to ſee, 
within four degrees of the Equator, men 
WhO were not black. Le fuſpected that he 
had miſtaken the latitude; not conceiving 
it poflble, that in the fame parallels on the 
two continents, "the Africans ſhould have a 
black ſkin, and criſpe> woolly hair; the 


Americans, a ſkin of ch Copper colour, with 


hair long and frralt.” nn 


But the fab ends not here; for from 
the extremity of the north to that of the 
fouth, a tract embracing all the known 
latitudes of the globe, the inhabitants of 
the new world have bur one colour. et 


Dat men expoſed naked to the biting paſts 
f Canada, and the ſcorching heats of Peru, 
12 ſhould 
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ſhould not di er in the tints of the ſkin, is a 
| Phenomenon that defeats the Pride of Phil p 
and the triumphs 97 Mm. N 
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on SoME theologians of t the preſent. age ; cu 


the matter ſhort; they, tell us, chat negroes 


deſcend in a direct line from Cain, whoſe 


noſe was. cruſhed, and ſkin blackened, that 


he might be known wherever he went to 


& 28115 


be an aſſaſſin. „Others inform us, with 


— * 


equal probability, that the Echiopians are. 


the. poſterity. of. Chus, Canaan, or [ Iſmael. 


Some, fill more bold, or rather abſurd, 


aſſert, that the firſt wages had an ovarium, | 


in which ſhe laid up black: and white eggs, 
which produced, the one kind, Germans, 


* (fi. 


Swedes, and all the people who are white; ; 


the other, Negroes, and all thoſe who are F 
| black. You muſt therefore. chooſe between | 


Iſmael or Cain, or between the white eggs 
and black, if you will eſtabliſh a ſyſtem on 


the variations in queſtion, | 
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Who, after this, could | expect that our author 
Jhauld attempt to eftabliſh a ſyſtem on this very 
ſujee, and to account From the reaſon of things 
for the iniformity "of com mplexion through the 
various climates of the new world. With the 
greateſt respect for. the genius, and learning of 
M. Pauw,: I cannot help, thinking. that be gives 
too much iulo a gpredilectiun for pbulg 9 phical dife 
cuſſio ang AS I take no notice of theſe, except 
where, 1 am perfectly ſatisfied wilh the proofs, 
my. ſeleions are for the moſt part confined 10 
fas. All beyond this 1 reſign to thoſe ſuperior 
ſpirits who fancy that they enter into the views - 
of the Finſt Cauſe. 


ANTHRO- 
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5 Or, Eaters Us Human Flgh. 


I. ſhould x not be the object here to write 

a ſatire or an eulogium on human kind, 
whom neither reproach nor praiſe hath ever 

$ corrected. We muſt confine” ourſelves to 

facts; lay them open ſuch as they are, or 
one believes them to be, without hatred, . 
without prejudice, without ET erdept 

for che truth. 


Ir the Spaniards had not felt the ſevereſt 
remorſe for their ſlaughter of ſo many miſe- 
rable Indians, they would not have calum- 
niated them with ſo much fury after their 
death. It was expedient to render odious 
thoſe whom they had butchered, in order 
to become leſs odious themſelves; but it 
is the nature of exaggeration to defeat its 

own purpoſe, 
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Tur 
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Turr have ſaid, that Montezuma facri- 
ficed every year 20,000 infants ; that human 
victims were offered in all the temples of 
Mexico, of which there were, according to 
Antonio Solis, 2000 in that capital. 'The 
truth is, that there was but one chapel, built 
in the form of an amphirheatre, in the 
whole town. 
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Ir is evident, that Solis meant not ſu 
much to inform poſterity, as to palliate 
the atrocious cruelty of the Spaniſh con- 
querors. It was on the ſame principle, 
that Livy, with a view to prejudice his 
readers againſt the enemies of Rome, aſſerts 
ſcriouſly, that Hannibal diſtributed human 
fleſh for food to his ſoldiers, in order to 


render them more fierce in battle. 
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Ir is an inſult on our underſtandings, 
that the Portugueſe and Spaniards ſhould 
be thoſe who moſt exclaim againſt the 

abominable 
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abominable cruelty of a people weak and 

uninformed : They ſhould have reflected on 
their own auto da fe, leſs pardonable in 
many reſpects than the repaſts of cannibals, 
or the ſacrifices of the Mexican. 


Ir is a ſubject of controverſy. among 
writers, whether the repaſt preceded or 
- _ followed the ſacrifice. As the practice 
muſt have had its origin among favages, 
moſt of whom have but vague ideas of 
worſhip, and. many of them no ideas. at all, 
tis probable that hunger and revenge firſt 
impelled them to devour their priſoners of 
war.“ All worſoip implies ſome degree of 
reflection and civilization, even where the mo- 
toe is nothing more than fear; as to graittude, 
the finer malie to adoration, this: is a paſſton 
: 100 arlifictal to enter into We moral Jy uw of 
Kuala lire. HH: 210 no Mn 
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Tur Scythians, Egyptians, Chineſe, Indi- 


ans, Phoenicians, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, 


Arabians, Gauls, Germans, Britons, | Spa- 
niards, Negroes, and Jews, were in early 


times in the habit of ſacrificing men without 
number. If it is not poſſible to prove that 


they were all Anthropophagi in their ſtate 
of barbariſm, it is becauſe that ſtate hath 
1 the e of _—_ 7 


In the account. of China, publiſhed 1 the 
Abbẽ Renaudot, it is ſaid, that there were 
Anthropophagi in this empire ſo late as the 
ninth century, which is hardly to be believed; 
yet Marc: Paolo, who had -never read this 
account written by the Arabians, relates; 
that the inhabitants of the provinces of 
Xandu and Concha eat their priſoners. 
The barbarity of the Chineſe with reſpect 
to the infants whom they will not rear, and 
of whom they deſtroy every year throughout 
the empire not fewer than 30,000, by ſmo- 

K thering 
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thering them in tubs of hot water, or 


expoſing them in the ſtreets and high- 


ways, iis" likewiſe Oe" 7 be W and 
900 it is true. | 
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Tax Peruvians, who had gone been the 


other nations of America in civilization, 
did not, at the time they were firſt diſco- 


vered, ſacrifice human victims; they were 
content to draw from the frontal vein, or 
from the noſe of a child, a certain portion 


of blood, which, being mixed with flour, | 


was 'made into cakes, and diſtributed to 
all the ſubjects of the empire on a certain 
annual ſolemnity. This clearly proves that 


the Peruvians had been originally eaters of 


human fleſh; it is at the fame time, a 
manifeſt mitigation of a barbarous ſpecies 


of worſhip; their manners and habits had 


been in ſome degree ſoſtened, and religion 


followed wa revolution in their moral 
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Happy had it been for more civilized nations, 
that this correſpondence had been carefully pre- 
ſerved; and that good ſenſe in religious matters 
had kept pace with their advances in ſcience, 
—_ a poliſh in * me 


Our author has given bimfel If the trouble to 
enumerate the various modes of Anthropophagy 
which obtain from one extremity. to the other. 
He thought it, no doubt, his duty, as an hiftorian, 
to undertake this taſk; but there is no ſuch call on 
me, who baue undertaken nothing more than to 

fele® thoſe paſſages which appear moſt inſtructive 
I and entertaining. . The ſubject in general is un- 
i intereſting, the details are ofien diſguſtrng.* 


Les Iroquois ne trouvoĩent rien du plas fin, ni de 
te plus tendre, dit on, que le col et tout ce que enve- 
*« lope la nuque: les Caraibes, au contraire, preferoient 
« les mollets des jambes ou les carnoſitẽs des cuiſſes: ils 
ne mangeoient jamais des femmes ou des filles, dont 
la chair leur paraiſſoit peut etre moins ſavoureuſe &c. 


Les chiens dogues, que les Eſpagnols employerent 
a la deſtruction des Indiens, preferoient de meme la 
« « chai des hommes a celle des femmes —— 
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ESE a the akon —— 
of America, and ſpread themſel ves 


from the interior of Labrador, by the coaſts 
and iſlands of Hudſon's-Bay, very far to- 


wards the Pole. Wandering and diſperſed 


in little troops, they embrace an immenſe 


region; were they to be collected into a 
body, they would not occupy a hundred 


| hamlets. * 


Brroxk we proceed further into their 
hiſtory, let us enquire to what degree of 


northern latitude our globe is inhabited; as 


likewiſe whether the human race can live | 


in thecenter of the Frozen Tones, as it does 


( A rdiorn nm on f 
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Ix the moſt diſtant regions, in iflands the 


moſt remote, our navigators have found. 
men 
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men more unhappy, more weak, and ap- 
proaching nearer to the ſtate of brutes, in 
proportion to their diſtance from the Tem- 
perate Zones; all equally diflatisfied wich 
their ſituation, and uncertain of their origin. 
There is however great reaſon to believe, 
that beyond the Soth degree, beings, conſti- 
ruted as we are, could not breathe during 
the entire year, on account of the denfity of 
the atmoſphere. This is not a vague c 
jecture: the following are the rp. on 
which i it is unded. „ 


ee ad other phyſicians of our 
times, willing to determine' the degree of 
cold which muſt coagulate the human blood, 
or of heat that would ſuffocate, have pro- 
duced calculations ſo faulty, that they 
cannot be admitted without contradicting 
common experience. There, (ſay they} 
where ſpirits of wine well deflegmated 
would annually freeze, the vital heat would 
be 
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be extinguiſhed. To this axiom, as to 


many other philoſophic deciſions, there is 
one material objection it is not founded 


on fact. 


„ the 68th degree of . ſpirits * 


wine, the moſt pure and rectified, regularly 
freeze every year, the needle ceaſes to point 


towards the north, and mercury is not 
unfrequently fixed: this does not prevent 
Europeans, much leſs inured to the climate 


than the Eſkimaux and Greenlanders, from 

4 having eſtabliſhments ſtill nearer to the Pole 
than the point at which ſpirits of wine in 
the open air are found to congeal; of this 


the Daniſh colonies, ſubſiſting in Greenland 


in 1764, are the cleareſt proof. 


Tur navigator Baffin advanced northward 
through Davis's Straight, and trafficked 
with the Eſkimaux at the 73d degree; 


k and the Greenlanders of the Ifle of Diſco | 


aſſert, | 
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aſſert, that they found the habitations of 
men beyond the 78th. The Dutch win 
tered in 1633, on a rock of Spitzberg, in 
the goth degree, without loſing a ſingle 
man of their company. 


Ar Spitzberg, which appears to be the 
extreme land of our hemiſphere, are found 
bears, foxęs, and rein-deer, loaded with fat. 
But though theſe animals are there few -in 
number, and that the exceſs of cold renders 

their ſpecies, as it does ours, weak and un- 
prolific, Nature, however, is not impotent 
in thaſe extreme climates. Beneath tre- 
mendous vaults of congregated maſſes of 
ice ſwims the enormous Leviathan; round 
bim, in myriads, his tenants of the deep, bis 
 fubjets or bis food, as he pleaſes to conſider 
them; whilſt they in their turn, by feeding on 
each other, keep up the bellum omnium in 
omnia, that great law of nature, that proof 
(in the opinion of a Right Reverend chemiſt) 
as of - 
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_ IEP ſoaks of cg cod; 
* other fiſh, thoſe: clouds of fea-fowt 


.. which darken at times the ſurface of the 
toren ocean, prove that Nature has not 
been leſs active in this part of her erea- 


tion, than in thoſe where ſhe diſplays her 


power in the Production of plants, trees, 
and the ſhing ere of e Mee 


4 


Mus not this obſervation convince us, 
tar there is all over the globe the ſame 
tendency to organization; an equal portion 
of that vivifying fpirit which modifies: mat 
ter ad: inſinitum, without being ſo far ſubject 
the intemperature of climate, as to ſuf. 
pend” in any part the WN of an ee 
cheating energy ® + © 
See Watſon's Chemiſtry Vol. v. ED 3. 
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To return to the Eſkimaux. They are 
the moſt diminutive race of human kind, 
their ſtature in general not exceeding four 
feet, They have enormous heads, are ex- 
tremely fat and corpulent, and much under- 
limbed. On examining the extremities. of 
their limbs, ane perceives that organization 
has been checked by the ſeverity of that 
cold, which contracts and degrades all 
earthly productions. Man, however, reſiſts 
this impreſſion in higher degrees towards 
the Pole than trees or plants, ' fince beyond 
the 68th degree neither tree nor ſhrub is to 
be found, while ſavages are met with 300 
leagues beyond that elevation. . Theſe nor- 
thern pigmies have, without exception, an 
olive complexion; they have, like the reſt 
of the Americans, no. beard, their face flat, 
the mouth round, the noſe: ſmall, the white 
of the eye yellowiſh, the iris black and dull, 
the lower jaw. extends beyond the upper, 
its lip. thick and _ Thus faſhioned, 

| L though 
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though hideous to the eye of an European, 

they are perfectly beautiful in their own, | 
and diſtinguiſh all other men by a term 
which in their language is equivalent to 
barbarian. I it not pleaſant to obſerve fuch a 
coincidence of impertinence in the high-pol; Med 


Greek, and the Nbg of Jeoages?. ? 


oa they feed almoſt entirely on oily fiſh, 
their fleſh has in a manner contracted its 
ſubſtance; their blood, become thick-2nd 
unctuous, exhales a penetrating odour of 
whale oil, and on touching their hands, 
one feels a clammineſs, not unlike to that 
viſcoſity which envelopes the bodies of fiſh 
which have not ſcales: accordingly, this is 
the only nation of which it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the mothers, like ſome quadru- 

peds; lick their new-born infants. 


2 Turkr is another ſtriking effect from 
their *. and * is the extreme heat of 
their 
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their ſtomach and blood; inſomuch that 
the glow of their breath ſo warms the huts 
in which they live during the winter, that 
an European cannot ſupport the heat, nor 
do they, though in the coldeſt region of the 
habitable globe, ever need a fire; a lamp 
ſufficing to boil their food, when they do 
not eat it quite raw. | 


Wrrnour law, without worſhip, without 
a ruler, and with very few moral ideas, they 
have nothing to interrupt their ſole occu- 
pation, that of procuring food. Their time 
is ſo precious to them, that they inſiſt on 
being paid for ſo much of it as is taken up 
in attending the ſermons of the Daniſh miſ- 
ſionaries. While one furniſhes them with 
food, they are excellent Neophytes, full of 
piety and zeal; the moment that is with- 
drawn, they return to their boats, and purſue 
the whale, laughing at the inſtructions and 


catechiſms which they could not underſtand. 
* "> 
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Tux doctrine of the immortality of the 
foul had, according to ſome writers, already 
travelled beyond the polar circle, before the 
arrival of the firſt Europeans; but if the 


metaphyſical opinions of poliſhed people are 


ſo uncertain, ſo complicated, ſo hard to be 
underſtood, we ſhould be on our guard 
againſt thoſe ſplendid ſyſtems which tra- 


vellers are ſo fond of attributing to ſavages. 


1 man had an innate idea of his ſpiritu- 
ality, I believe that the animal and ruſtick 


life would never efface that primitive no- 


tion; but, if it be only by a gradation in 
reaſoning, and a connected ſeries of abſtract 
ideas, that we have riſen to this ſublime 


| hypotheſis, we muſt not look for it among 


ſavages little better than brutes, and who 
know not what it is to reaſon. = _ a 


Turn is a teſt, by which we may be 


aſſured whether ſuch or ſuch a people have 


had 


«i 
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had ſuch or ſuch ideas; we have but to 
examine whether they have words in their 
language to expreſs thoſe ideas; if they have 
not, as is the caſe with the Eſkimaux and 


Greenlanders, who are the ſame people, 
(their manners and language being pre- 


ciſely the ſame) we may venture to pro- 


nounce that they have never ſo much as 
thought of the immortality of the ſoul. 


Luer us terminate this article by an 
obſervation on the people of the north 
in our diviſion of the globe. Thoſe wha 
Inhabit the extremity of the Temperate 
Zone, have for the moſt part hair of a 
-flaxen colour, blue eyes, the ſkin fair, are 
of a vigorous complexion, and tall of 
ſtature; they are bold, courageous, war- 
like, and reſtleſs; a kind of inſtin& hath 


ever urged them to expatriate and invade 


every quarter of the earth, which they con- 
— as formed for them: they have ex- 


tend ed 
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tended their inva ſions ben to A all 
Europe, and a great part of Aſia, are 
peopled'by their deſcendants; nor is there 


a nation among us which is not allied 


m blood to ſome one of the tribes of .the 


North. 


4 Warn one viſits: at this day theſe pre- 


' tended hives of human kind, and the coun- 


tries from which have iſſued thoſe ſwarms 
of men, one is ſurpriſed to find them little 
more than deſarts: Denmark contains but 


two millions, Sweden two millions and a 


half of inhabitants, and the empire of 
Ruſſia, reſpe& had to its extent, is a ſoli- 


How is this to be accounted for? Sim- 


ly, by ſuppoſing that the ancient emigra- 
tions of thoſe northern people conſiſted of 


ſeveral little wandering nations, who occu- 
pied an immenſe extent of land, confede- 
rated 
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rated of a ſudden to expatriate, and to enjoy 
a happier climate than their own; ſo that 
the country remained, after their exit, in a 


manner empty and unpeopled during fix or 
ſeven generations: accordingly it has been 


remarked, that thoſe clouds of emigrants, 


who drew along with them their wives, 
children, and cattle, appeared only f from 
time to time, like ſtorms, and that there 


have been great intervals between one a 


tion and another. 


For theſe 40 years paſt the Tartars have 
not ſtirred; one would take them for the 
moſt juſt, the moſt peaceful of men; but 
this calm proceeds from the weakneſs of 
their population, exhauſted | by their hte 
conqueſt of China and Aſia, which will be 
hereafter the more expoſed - to their inva- 
fions, in that Europe, perfectly civilized and 


conſtantly in arms, oppoſes to them an 
inſurmountable barrier. 


Tur 
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Taz ſavages of whom we are treating, 
are very different from the people juſt de- 
ſcribed, whether we conſider their figure, 3 
or enter into a compariſon of their man 
ners and inclinations. Diminutive, tawney. 
weak, the refuſe. of human kind, they ſeem 
to canſtitute a race the moſt worthleſs and 
| contemptible, with an exception, it may be, 
of the natives. of the Torrid Zone. The 
Extremes of cold and heat abt much in the 
ſame manner on the faculties and conſtitu. 
tion of man. 


So long as the climate continues the 
me, the people of whom we are ſpeaking 
will never ziſe above their preſent abject 

condition. Were they to unite in ſociety, 
they. would periſh with hunger: becauſe 


wt % X 4 


towns, is | imgrciaable in their falitudes, | 
covered with ſnow. and 1s. 


55 
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Wrrn reſpect to their population, it has 
never been ſo low, ſince the black plague, 
as at this day; and their numbers have con- 
ſtantly and rapidly decreaſed within theſe 
forty years, that the ſmall-pox hath {| pread 
its ravages throughout the cold. Zone. 
| Their commerce with the Europeans has 
been to them a mortal blow; as if it were 
deſtined that all ſavage people ſhould tend 
to extinction from the moment that civi- 
lized nations come to ſettle among them. 
An apparent paradde ; ; but a natural conſequence 
of the views of the maden and the deer of | 
tbe native. 8 


P i 


Handi mer. c tron o oy to the 


lion, joined to the, total want of analogy in any 
_ Other quarter of the globg, and to the great im- 


4. ſpot of earth the le aſt fitted vo ſupport them, 
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2 the ; mene extremity of ths new 6 


* 2 moſt inhoſpitable and unfouciful of all the 
regions of the earth, Ace, #5 we r told,” a 


rare 2 rant, fo dry, that they ne ber ir be 
on Borfback; and fo tafterdly, that for f b. 
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of that continent to the _—_ This 1 r 


Probability that Natur Halli have thrown a 
race of men, the. Jag Ws 4 hex creation, on 


is ſufficient to 145 mel that there are no ſuch 
teings exiſting. I ſhall not, therefore, enter 
with my author into a minute examination. of 


\ 
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tbe authorities & which the fact is ſupporied, 
but paſs id th latter part of | this: article, 


which is leſs argumentative, and more to the 
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I have often; imagined that the notion 
of the Europeans, determined to diſcovet 
_ giants round the Streight of Magellan, hath 

had its ſource in the tradition of the Ame- 
ricans, touching the exiſtence of ſuch being 
in early times. It is ſurpriſing that the 
annals of all the ancient nations of the earth 
ſhould be found to agree in this tradition, 
. that the: exten __ _ a ene 


* * Lord Anion $ 8 to oy South Bea, he 
Wager being wrecked on the coaſt of Patagonia, eight 
of the crew were made priſoners by the natives, among | 
Whom they refided' eight months; theſe, on their re- 
turn to Europe, declared that the Patugonians were of 
the ordinary ſtatufe of other men. Cotto derifionme' 
© paroit etre d'un plus grande autoritẽ que les eie 
ec nages rEynis de tous Jes voyageurs qui n 'ont fal 9 * une 
re 's 3 aut terres Magellaniques. 
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ſo univerſally embraced, ſhould be n. 
r in an Wai ub alu nn 


1 
nene nber 


F ths «68 attempts to penetrate. 
I this obſcurity, there is not one more ſin- 
gular than that of a theologian of our own 
days, who, after having cited, one after 
another, the Genęſis, the Metamorphoſes of 
| | . Ovid, and the Bibliotbeque Orientale de 
| 4 d. Herbelot, gravely aſſures us, that our 
| 
| 


0 


Il globe is nothing more than a heap of frag- 
i ments and ruins of a globe more beautiful 
I and perſect, on which angels dwelt before 
1 us, and on which they would de ſtill dwell- 
ing, had they not provoked Heaven by 
| their ill conduct, and drawn on themſelves 
[ . — thunders, by which they were annihi- 
i _ lated... It is to this firſt race (adds he) that 
13 we are to attribute the prodigious foſſil 
j bones ſeattered throughout the two con- 
i tinents; and the fable of the Titans, which 
} hath found its Way into the wythologies of. 
f F « N the 
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the ancients. Aſter the deſtruction of thoſe 
angels, was ſeen to ſpring up the preſent 
race of men, n bid fair to be u av 
in their turn. iti. WIA 


4 Tu Abbe Wenn was of opinion, that 
the fable of the giants was no more than the 
allegorical hiſtory of the early revolutions 

of our planet; and that all people had per- 


ſonified the phœnomena occaſioned by de- 


luges and the ruinous combuſtions of the 
gone: % $102 nay; 2 | 


x On examining and analyzing the names 
of the greater part of thoſe giants, who 
tought as long as they could againſt the 
gods, one ſees in effect, that they ſignify 
preciſely derangements of 'the earth, atmo- 
ſphere,” and elements. The name of the 
terrible Briartus implies darkneſs, or light 
eclipſed; that of Os bus, the confuſion of 
time and the en; chat of Arges, light- 


; ning: 
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ning: that of Brovtes, thunder; that of 
Mimas, the fall of waters; that of Porphy« 
rin, the chafms and crevices. of the earth: 
that of Typhaus, ſignifies a whirlpool of in- 
- flamed vapours; that of Exceladus, the ruſn- 
ing of torrents; that of Epbialtes, OO 
inn pore er e — e 0 ln t 
"i 8 | 
4p mut by cis; fine PREP. is in «this 
| * of conſenting etymologies a very clear 
meaning; but that which is not equally 
clear is, the apparent conſent of all the 
people on the earth to perſonify, after the 
fame manner, and under the ſame emblems, 
meteors and phyſical cataſtrophes; that the 
Egyptians, Indians, Japaneſe, Peruvians, 
Norwegians, Mexicans, and Britons, ſhould 
meet exactly in their allegories, and have 
conſpired to metamorphoſe terreſtrial and 
aErial phœnomena into giants 3 1 ſay, 
is remarkable indeed, | OS elk 
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.. ADMITTING that the Greeks and Jews 
had derived this tradition from Egypt, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed, that the Norwegians, 
who have compoſed the Edda of the Ice. 
Janders, had any knowledge of the Egyptian 

writings ; it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
Peruvians, who have never known how to 
read. or write, ſhould have borrowed this 


fable from the ancient books of the Japa- 
neſe, from the. Vedams of the Indians, or 


the writings of the Jews, of which no one | 


exemplar had penetrated into the new 


world before the year W | 


\} 


T muſt take hs ry in b place to Wu = 


that aur author has not flated ibis matter with 
bis uſual candour.' Let us ſubſtitute oral ira 
dition in the place of written infarmation,., and 
a grrat part of the difficulty diſappears. But, 

by what means of communication could the Peru 
ans baue received ſucb oral tradition? To 
enfwer one queſtion by anotber---FHow came they 
| by 


EE 
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oy the uſe of the Chineſe Dui pos, or the circum- 

cifion of | the Egyptians? How came they by 

tbe caſtration of males, and 'infibulation of fox 

males, uſages indiſputably oriental? And again, 
whence their tradition that Mango Capac, their 
firſt crvilizer, came from a far diſtant country: 
and that be and bis family were children of the 
_ fon; an idea manifeſtly of Afraticorigin ? Aer 

all, the difficulty lies folely in our | ignorance of 
the hiſtory of the earlieſt ages; a difficulty much 
increaſed by the obligation we are under of be- 
leving that the world is not more than 6000 

| gears old, and that the hiftory of man is included 
in that of one In _ Fe: 


oe fir Das) 
Ws will not add to this tract on the 
Patagonians, the argument that might be 
drawn from the uniformity: of the human 
ſpecies. in the other quarters of the globe, ta 
demonſtrate, that there cannot be a family 
of giants in a little province of the Magel- 
lannic region. Had there been any ſuch, 
| ſome 
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ſome living proofs of their exiſtence would 
certainly have been brought to Europe; or, 
at leaſt, their ſkeleton 8. 


Had this ot been produced at the 35 
ginning of this article, it would have ſaved our 
author a great part of the trouble which he has 
given himſelf. But it is not uſual with pbila- 


Jophers to bring matters to. fo ſhort an iſſue. 
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the Blafards of the.iſthmus. of Darien; they 
were. unnoticed. by . naturaliſts before the 
year 1680, though Cortez, a century before, 
had deſcribed them at large in his letters 


as an exaggerater and madman, and all the 


ſemblance to the White Negroes of Afriea 


general, common, and conſtant origin. 


a4 pa Pad 
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HE men the Wr 5 diſco- 
vered in America are, without doubt, 


to Charles the Vth. But Cortez was treated 


ſcholaſticks of Spain rejected in thoſe days 
a fact ſtrictly true, with the ſame blind 


obſtinacy that they defend in eſe days 
facts ie falle. 


Tux Blafards of Darien bear ſuch a re- 


and of Aſia, that we are to conſider them 
as beings of one and the ſame kind, and 
are juſtified in aſſigning to them all, one 


Tur 
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Tus Blafards or White Negroes, thougn 
born of black or copper- coloured parents, 
have never been black; they are met with 
principally towards the center of Africa, or at 
the extremity of the ſouth of Aſia; they are 
called Dondos by the Africans, Kackerlakes 
by the Indians. They are low of ſtature, 
not exceeding four feet five inches; their 
colour, a faded white, like that of paper or 
muſlin; they are born of this colour, and 
never change at any age. Their ſight is ſo 
weak, that they cannot bear the broad day, 


during which they keep cloſe, but ſally forth 


at twilight, or by moonlight, when they 
range the foreſts, and hunt with alacrity 
even the larger game. Their eyes, in form 
and effect, reſemble thoſe of cats; their 
hair, in Africa, is woolly; in Aſia, long and 


pendent; either white as ſnow, or reddiſh, 


verging on yellow. Their whole form an- 
nounces a feeble and vitiated conſtitution; 
their hands are fo ill made out, that they 

* are 
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are more properly to be called paws; the 
joints of the fingers are in a manner knot- 
ted, their motions ſlow and diſtreſſing ; 
the play of the muſcles of the lower jaw, 
which comes out much beyond the upper, 
is ſo imperfect, that they labour greatly in 
chewing; their ears are formed differently 
from ours, the tiſſue is thinner, the ſhell 
more contracted, and the lobe long and 
pendent. 


T HOUGH the 11 of che Dede 
is not preciſely the ſame with that of the 
Negroes, one diſcovers nevertheleſs, in their 
features half effaced, that they are of African 
origin; in like manner. as the Kackerlakes 
are Mee * * of e Fe. 

N men, of the colour of chalk, with 
the eyes of cats or owls, are found only in 
the Torrid Zone, to the tenth degree or 
thereabouts from the Equator ; At Loango, 


Congo, 
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Congo, and Angola, in Africa; at Ceylon, 
Borneo, and Java, in Afia; at New Guinea, 
in the Terre Auſtrales; and at Darien, in 
America. But what is moſt remarkable; 
wherever found, they are held in the higheſt 
degree of reſpect and even veneration; not 
by the vulgar alone, but by the ſovereigns 
of Africa and the Indies, who conſider the 
poſſeſſion of them in their courts, and about 
their perſons, as an article of magnificence; 
looking on them as beings diſtinguiſhed, not 
diſgraced, by Nature. It is curious to find 
by the letters of Cortez, that the ſame idea 
was entertained of theſe Blafards in Ame- 


rica, and that Montezuma had three or four 
of theſe creatures in his court. 1 


- CouLD we expect to find, as it were at our 
own doors, in the Cretin of Switzerland, a 
being ſomewhat analogous to the Blafard? 
Theſe Cretins are ſeen in conſiderable num- 
bers 1n the Valais, and principally at Sion, 


the 


— — 
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the capital of che country; they are deaf, 
dumb, idiots, almoſt inſenſible to blows, 
and have prodigious goitres, which deſcend 


below the ſtomach; they are totally 1 inept, 
and incapable of thinking. The inhabi- 


tants of the country hold theſe Cretins 


to be the guardian angels of their families; 
and thoſe who are fo unfortunate, that they 
cannot claim kindred with one or more of 
them, ſeriouſly conſider themſelves as on ill 


terms with Heaven; they are never con- 
tradicted, are carefully provided for, nothing 


omitted that may amuſe them, and ſatisfy 


their defires; the children dare not infult 
them, and the old behold them with reſpect; 


this reſpect is founded on their innocence 
and weakneſs, 


Tas is preciſely the cafe with the Blafards, 
whoſe ſtupidity is not leſs than that of the 
Cretins; for though the exceſs of their de- 


| * has not quite deprived them of the 


power 
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power of ſpeech, it has to a great degree | 
e their __ and my 


Iri is halt that af Lb the Abi 
or Blafards recite prayers before the King; 
this cuſtom ſprings from the opinion of 
their ſanQity. The Switzers, no doubr, 
would have adopted this uſage, were it not 
that their Cretins are unhappily dumb. 
Theſe prejudices are not modern; we find 
the cleareſt traces of them. in the higheſt 
antiquity, when it was believed that Heaven 
often inſpired the. idiot and the crack- g 
brained, in preference to devotees. Pro- 
phets, in general, had the reputation of not 
being quite ſound; and yet they were liſ- 
tened to, and believed, both at home and 
abroad. The prieſteſs of Apollo, enoun- 
cing his oracles, aſſumed, in the violence 
of her geſtures, all the extravagances of 
phrenzy; and was never ſo much in 


credit, as when ſhe appeared to be quite 
out of her ſenſes. 
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Tnouon Chriſtians have not, like Maho- 
metans, the charity to treat idiots kindly 
in this world, they have no doubt of their 
being very well off in the next. All theſe 
different prejudices are as it were in con- 
tact becauſe from one extremity of the 
earth to the other, under ſimilar « circum- 
ſtances, men are the ſame. 
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ſource of happineſs to the new world; 
on the contraty; they have impoveriſhed 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe; who, for the 
moſt. part, poſſeſs them. Peru would be' 
more happy, if inſtead of its veins of metals 
it had a ſufficient population, plenty of cul- 
tivable grounds, and above all great roads. 
But how ſhould the Spaniards have them in 
Peru, who have them” not at home? © Yet 
in Germany, ind even in Bohemia, where 
the want of money is a general complain, F 
the roads are excellent. | 


— 


Tur pearls of Panama and California are 
of little advantage to the regions which 
abound in them; theſe riches, like thoſe of 
the mines, inſtead of augmenting, diminiſh 
Population, the true wealth of a nation. At 


| Q "It. Mexico, 


(7 
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Mexico, the ſame man who wears diamond 
buckles on his ſhoes, retires at night to 


ſteep on firaw: ſo the Abbes of Rome, 


proudly dreſſed in ſilk, Line's at one ne baſal 
and ſup at another.” | 


Thr ae is a ade al ine, which. 


enlivened by a ſtrong acid, produces a fine 


tint: this is à real treaſure; it employs: 


hands, and n Popul ation. 


F 


Wann baute Fans ina country, as they 


did in North America when firſt diſcovered, 


it is a proof of that country's being little 
better than a deſert: ſuch a miſchievous 
animal cannot be tolerated in a cultivated 


| country; eſpecially where there are dykes 


and fences againſt inundations. There are 
provinces in Germany where they pay eleven 
eee a head for that of a beaver. | 


rus importations from Europe into 
America are of the neceſſaries of Lis thoſe 
| from 
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from-America into Europe are articles of 
luxury; ſo that Europe muſt gradually draw 
out of the new world all its ſilver and gold. 
| By \ 
Tas true principle of the weakneſs of 
America is in its want of inhabitants; of 
Negroes in the South, and of Germans' i in 
the North: it is admitted, 'that, at different 
times, the Englith colonies have drawn half 
a million of labourers from the Palatinate, 
Suabia, Bavaria, and the eccleſiaſtical States: 
while Spain and Portugal have been dif- 
peopled by their colonies; the miſerable 
policy of powers depending on their mines; 
the produce of which muſt in the end go 
to other nations for thoſe neceſſaries which 
they want hands to raiſe at home. From 
all this it follows, that ſo long as population 
| continues ſo weak, eſpecially:in'SourhAme- 
rica, that country muſt remain dependant 
on Europe, the miſtreſs of the ooaſt f 
Ales, the nurſery of labourers,” 
„ UI Of 
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OYEZ foul, et arrivez z par i quelque a ac- 
5 cident cher un peuple i inconnu; fi 


IF: 


« vous ; voyez une piece de monnoie, comptez 
* que vous etes arrive e chez un peuple police. 


oF „Esrkrr DES Lonx.” 

Tur Americans have no money, and are 
fo ſtupid, 'that they, cannot be ane to 
conceive the uſe of t. 0 9: 


. a The 1 knew not lle uſe of money le- 
fare the Perſian conquęſis yet were the moſt eu- 
tightened nation on the earth at that era. The 


caſe was, baving every thing they wanted at 


home, they bad not given into commerce with 


Frein nations: among themſelves, the inter- 
changes 


- 
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changes ia ne lies eee, * ee 
of Money. 


4 


"va Concerning 1 as the medium of com- 
merce, M. Pauw has brought forward ſome curious 
Particular in his Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les 
Grecs. 4 


off 
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. Toutes les ſubtilitss qu'on croit avoir bees inven⸗ 
tees de nos jours par les Speculateurs de Londres etoient 
connue des Grecs il y a plus de deux mille ans. 


te Les negocians qui frequentoient le port d' Athenes, 
et la bourſe du Pirẽe avoient Part d' y repandre des 
bruits tres-alarmans a fin de faire hauſſer le prix des 
bleds.”—Precifely as we do, to lower the price of Stock. 
Ido could have ſuſpected that the wit e the alley was 
Attic 


% C'eſt dans les operations de ce commerce qu'on 
trouve la premiere notion des lettres de change: Iſo- 
crate dit de la maniere la plus claire qu'un etranger qui 
avoit amenẽ des cargaiſons de grains à Athenes, y donna 
a* un Marchand nomme Stratocle, une lettre de change 
2 tirer ſur quelque place du Pont-Euxin ou il lui etoit 
du de Pargent.” 

C Hitherto 


_ Xx 
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 Hitherto it has been Suppoſed, that the Jew: 1E. 
avere the inventors of Bills of Exebange. 


L auteur du dialogue intitule Eryxias, qu'on a 

-  Untdt attribus & Platon, et tant6t i 2 Eſchine le Philo- 

| ſophe, dit que les Carthaginois renfermoient dans de 
petites bourſes cachetees quelque object inconnu, qui 

- avoit parmi les negocians une valeur ſipulce et garantie 
par le credit de la republique: ce qui revient exatte- | 
ment au Papier monnoie des modernes.” | 


— 
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AKE. ſrom an Amexican his material 
| ſigns or repreſentatives of numerical | 
valocs, and he cannot proceed by language 
beyond the number —ibree. Poſſeſſed of 
preciſe notions of numerical values, they 
would, like other people, have invented 
terms to expreſs them: not to have done 
this, is downright ſtupidity. Their ſyſtem 
of counting. is nothing more than a repetition 
of units, like the notches or ſcore on a tally. 


* 


Ir is found by the Shaſtah, which, if not 
the moſt ancient, is certainly one of the 
moſt ancient books extant, that the Orien- 
tals had in the earlieſt times numerical 
words carried beyond the term of a million 
in a decimal proportion: as Paar, 10000. 


Lac, ro0000—Paar par Paar, a thouſand 
times one thouſand. 


Ir 


oy 
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Ir is ſurpriſing, that, in analyzing a frag- 


ment- of the' hiſtory of: the Hindoos; pub- 
' liſhed by Alexander Dow, ſome of our li- 
tetati ſhonld attack, not only the antiquity 
of the Shaſtah, but even that of the Indians 


general; maintaining, rhat they received 


5 Hei philoſophy from rhe Greeks, (a ſtrange 


inverſion ef the order of things) and that 


their legiſlator lived but 300, or at maſt a | 
thouſand years beſbre our era; and all this, 


beeauſe Herodotus does not ſpeak of them 
as of a people celebrated, or even much 


know n. Herodotus travelled” no farther 
- into Aſia than to Babylon, ſo that he could 


not know much of the Indians. ' Herodotus 
makes no mention of the Chineſe: Does it 
follow, that the Chineſe are not a very an- 


Cient enn aer inferences a are abſurd. 


fk; I. Io 117 + kd 1 


. to dle ppilolophy of the 


Greeks, the Indians heard nothing of it 


before the time of Pythagoras, who bor- 


1 


_— rowed 
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3 his philoſophy from them, not they 

from him; accordingly Clement of Alexan- 

| dria proves that all the Grecian philoſophy 

came from the eaſt, One finds in Strabo 

and Pliny, that in the time of Alexander, 

f the Gymnoſophiſts ſtood on one leg, con- 

templating the ſun at the point of the noſe. 

Did they learn this ſpeculation, which they 
practiſe at this day, from the Greeks ? 


As to the Legiſlator of the Indians, our 
literati have confounded Boudha with 
Bramah. Boudha lived about 1000 years 
before our era, and was the corrupter of the 
ancient doctrine, not its founder. The 
paſſion for undermining the antiquity of 
the Orientals, and the authenticity of their 
works, has been ſuch of late, that the Zends 
were no ſooner brought into Europe in 
1762, than they were attacked by Brucker, 
who had never ſeen them. Yet the Zends 
are much more modern than the Shaſtah. 


* 9 
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7 ARATE, a cotemporary with the firſt 
diſcoverers, ſays, that there was not, 


under the Incas' oy lingle place inhabited 


that could be called a city, ceept Cuſco. 


AccorpinG to Garcilaſſo, the Peruvians | 
had forges, but to little purpoſe; with re- 
ſpect to iron, they had many mines of it, 


but inſtead of working it into inſtruments, 


they knew not how to make it malleable, 
and of courſe uſeful. Vet the Hottentots, 
without riſing out of ſavage life, have, from 
their firſt being diſcovered, forged i iron. 


"Tux metallurgy of the Peruvians began 
on gold; from this they paſſed to the melt- 
ing of ſilver ore; thence to that of copper ; 
from this to the, diſcovery of iron, which 
they could not melt, as they wanted the 

ingenuity 
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ingenuity to purge it of its droſs. If the 
progreſa was the ſame in the old world as 
in the new, it follows, that the Golden Age, 
ſo much celebrated by the poets of anti- 
fquity, was an age of barbariſm. The incon- 
ſiſtencies of the poets confirm this idea; 
thus Ovid, at the ſame time that he de- 
ſcribes the earth producing without culture 
the richeſt harveſts, and the rivers flowing 
with milk and near, gravely informs. us, 


that men lived on acorns, haws, and black. - 


berries, the genuine dane of lavage 
life. 1 


0 f J 
4 bo # @ 4 , 


. Foilowing this idea of advancement. it 
ſhould ſeem, that the Peruvians, when firſt 


diſcovered, had barely . on wn age 
of copper. 


Tus Chineſe, acquainted with the uſe of 


iron ſo early as in the reign of Yao, were in 
the age of iron at the time that the nations 


i its of 
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of the Weſt were in the age of gold; that i is, 


were civilized at the time that we were 
—_ 


— 


This ne of the fubjeft is ingenious ; it 
75 bappy. 


Ov author cloſes his deſcription of the 
Peruvians in the following words: They 
could neither read nor write, nor manufac- 
ture iron; they wanted words to expreſs 
ſpace, duration, matter, ſpirit, &c.; they 
could not reckon without material figns, 


bor repreſentatives of numerical terms which 


they wanted. Upon the whole, perfectly 

reſembling in exterior figure, the beard ex- 
- cepted, the men of our hemiſphere, they 
were infinitely more ignorant, leſs induſtri- 

ous, leſs inventive; in ſhort, the Europeans 

knew all that the Peruvians were ignorant 

of, and the few things they did know, much 
better than they did. 


ExCLUusIVE 
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ExcLuslvx of the Peruvians' not having 
the leaſt notion of mechanics, they knew not 
the uſe of lime, or to burn bricks, not even 
the uſe of the pulley; they could not have 
hewn ſtone, for want of inſtruments to poliſh 
it. We may judge from theſe circumſtan- 
ces (the truth of which is not diſputed) of 
the ſtate of their architecture, ſo celebrated 4 
by that blockhead Garcilaſſo, and his fol- | 
lowers. 22 * 


Tux Mexicans, ſo far from being paint- 
ers, as is pretended, knew not the firſt ele- 
ments of drawing; even at this day, all the 
Americans and Creoles united cannot pro- 


duce a picture fit to be placed in the collec- * 
tion of an Alderman. 


Tue falſe reports of travellers on theſe 

and other articles have provoked our Phi- 

loſopher to the following charge on travel | 

writers in general. One may lay it down | 
| as 


. — — 
——— I 
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a a maxim, that out of 100 there are 60 


who are liars, not through intereſt, but ig- 
norance; 30 through intereſt, or the plea- 


ſure of impoſing on the public; and about 


10 who are honeſt, and aim at truth. 


— 


* 


Tat prevalence of national character is 


thus noticed by our author.——The Spa- 


ntards are miſerably ſuperſtitious, exagge- 
raters, and, which is worſe, of a prolixity 
that conſumes one. The Italians are cre- 
dulous, and dwell on minutiæ. The 
Engliſh, in general, are rather deep rea- 


ſoners, than exatt obſervers; from the latter 
remark, however, he exempts Halley, Wood, 


Shaw, Anſon, Pococke, Dampier, and Ellis. 


Do not the exemptions, in ſo many inſtan- 


ces, overturn the charge?] The Dutch have 


always had the reputation of aiming at truth, 
and one may count on their relations, where 


the writer is capable. Of the French he 


ſays no more than that they have lately 
produced 
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produced a writer, whoſe work anſwers its 
title of © Voyageur Philoſophe. The Ger- 
mans have had fome truly eſtimable, ſuch 
as Kempfer, who to an excellent under- 
ſtanding has joined a profound knowledge 
of natural hiſtory, ſo neceſſary to the com- 
pletion of a valuable work in this way; 
inſomuch, that it is a kind of prodigy, that, 
without it, Chardin could have fueceeded ſo 
well. He is among modern travellers what 
Pauſanias was among the ancient; he had 
an underſtanding fo juſt, and a penetration 
ſo exquiſite, that he ſtruck out by the mere 

| ſtrength of genius thoſe principles of the 

influence of climate which Monteſquieu has 
but extended; as likewiſe the true origin of 
Oriental deſpotiſm, which has been worked 
up by Boulanger into a ſyſtem. a 


n 


After all it muſt be confeſſed, that we have 
many and great obligations to travellers ; for 
example, bad it not been for M. Volney we 

Jhould 


1 
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Should never have known that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were abſolute Negroes.* There is notbing 
aut of the reach of modern diſcovery ; the caſe is, 
our great ſuperiority over the ancients in the 

Science of geography bas brought us to know 
more of their ſeveral countries than they knew 

"themſelves. 


See his Travels into Egypt and Syria, / 


of 
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TT is a known fact, that robbers and 
ſavages are diſtinguiſhed for hoſpitality. 
A wandering people do not labour; there- 
fore they have no money; travelling with- 
out money, they muſt lodge and feed one 
another, which is but to lend what is of 4 
little value. Thus it is that the begging 
Monks throughout the Catholic countries 
are extremely hoſpitable; they get with fa- 
cility more than they can conſume, and diſ- 
tribute the ſuperfluity, which is uſeleſs to 
them, among the poor of the place, or to 
travelling beggars who lodge in their con- 
vents. The lazineſs of thoſe Monks ſup- 
ports the lazineſs of thoſe who are not 
Monks: this is the worſt effect of a thing 
ill in itſelf; it is to introduce among civi- 
lized nations the neceſſities and manners of 
the layage. 


I 2 
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Ix a well- ordered government creates in- 

duſtry; induſtry, property; and property, 
money; it follows, that hoſpitality, a thing 
of neceſſity to the Savage, argues a want of 


police i in civilized nations. a 
Tha \ 
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I 
CONCLUSION. 


ErrecTIBILITY is the greateſt - pre- 
ſent which nature hath beſtowed on 
man, who hath received this faculty to the 
end that he might be thereby qualified to 
attain to civilized life; for, had it been de- 
ſigned to confine him to ſavage life, nothing 
more had been given him than animal in- 
ſtinct, which had ſufficed for him, as it does 
for other animals. 


_ An1MarL inſtinct teaches the ſavage to 
build a hut, to copulate; to rear up his chil- 
dren, to ſpeak, to ſubſiſt by the chace, by 
fiſhing, or on the ſpontaneous fruits of the 
earth; to defend himſelf againſt, or attack, 
his enemies. Now, is there in all theſe ac- 
tions a ſingle one that diſtinguiſhes him 
from the brute? They build dwellings, 
couple, rear their young, have their lan- 


Q2 guage, 


©: Concuuaton, 
| * guage, live by the chace, by fiſning, or on 
bY the wild productions of the earth; attack, 
o defend themſelves, according to the oc- 


caſion. One ſecs that all. theſe actions ex- 
clude indire# labour, and include merely 

the dire; which looks no further than to 
preſent ſubſiſtence, or the conſtruQtion of a 
dwelling; and this hath ſo little of real la- 
bour, that it way be ſaid, that the ſavage. 

\ and the beaſt do not labour at all: here, 
1 then, we have a proof that the ſavage has 
no thought of extending his perfectibility, 


| which is not to be done but by indire# 
i labour; that is, by ſtudy, or the labour of 
1 thought—the moſt hard, the moſt intenſe, 
1 1 of all labours. | 


mY this our globe had no other inhabitants 


[i | than ſavages, it would become a ſcene of 

== horror and defolation: the earth unim- 

N proved by labour would revert to chat ſtate 
| in which it came out of the hands of nature; 
the 
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the level grounds would be one continued 
ſwamp, from the inundations of rivers un- 
drained; the higher covered with foreſts, 
the nurſeries of beafts, which would gra- \\ 
dually ſupplant the human ſpecies; as was 
the caſe in North-America when firſt diſ- 
covered, on which there were reckoned 100 
bony for every individual of human kind. 


Tue inhabitants of ſuen a ne mul 
live by the chace; from the decreaſe 
game, muſt enlarge the bounds of their 
hunting grounds: the different tribes, im- 
pelled by the ſame neceſſities, muſt inter- 
fere; hence eternal wars; wars which, with 
their cauſe, can have no end; they muſt 
fight, becauſe they muſt eat; nor can theſe 
conteſts have any other object than exter- 
mination: hence, favages are ever ſo atro- 
cious in their vengeance, fo furious in their 
anger, that they do pot ſeem to know what 
it is to forgive. 


APPEN- 
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APPENDIX. 


of; certain C USTOMS which 8 ee 
in our HEMISPHERE, and which were found - 
among the AMERICANS. EEE. 


HE. 2 of interring living perſons 
1 with the deceaſed was not quite abo- 
liſhed among the Gauls in the time of 
Cæſar. This had been introduced by Scy- 
thian colonies; exiſts in ſeveral parts of 
lower Aſia, and of the coaſts of Africa, and 
was found both in North and South Ame 
rica. It ſeems to have ſprung from the 
idea of being ſerved in another world by 
thoſe we have commanded in this: Hence 
the ſacrificing of ſlaves at the tombs of 
their maſters, and of wives on the bodies 
of their huſbands. At the funeral of a 
King, of Akin, ſays M. Roemer, in 1764, 
they buried with him 300 of his wives, and 
a much 
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a much greater number of ſlaves. The 
wife who has children, among the Eaſt. - 
Indians, is not allowed to burn for her 
huſband ; this honour is reſerved: for the 

| moſt beloved, on the ſuppoſition, no doubt, 

b that He is to enjoy her ſociety in another 
world: ſo rooted is this abſurdity in their 
manners, though in direct contradiction to 
their favourite doctrine of a metempſychoſis; 
according to which, our- author playfully 
remarks, the ſoul of the huſband may paſs 
into the embrio of a mouſe, and the ſoul of 
the wife into that of a cat, By this we ſee, 
that contradiction between religious dog- 
mas and civil cuſtoms is no proof, though 
often uſed as ſuch, againſt the exiſtence of 
the latter. 


Tux Indians give a beverage of ſaffron, 
nightſhade, and the ſtrongeſt narcotics, to 
overcome the reluctance of the deſtined 
victims: the North-Americans give a paſte 

of 
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of e bro leaves, &c. for the fame 
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| {Tui dodrine of the ia of thi 
body has been more general than is ima- 
Lined. We hardly know of any ancient 
nation that was not in the habit of putting 
into tombs, by the fide of the dead, arms, 
kitchen urenſits; &c.—a manifeſt proof” of 
W belief in an aſter exiſtence: and here 
it muſt ſeem very unaccountable, that an 
Rath precept concerning interment 
Fhould be omitted in the books of Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy, in which the detail in 
other reſpects is ſo very minute as to n 
the eating of the thigh of a hare. 
To the cuſtom juſt mentioned may be 
added L) ſtrange one in the article of mourn- 
ing: it conſiſts in cutting off a joint of à 
finger on the loſs of a huſband, a wife, or 
near relation. The inhabitants of Paraguai, 


2 the 
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the Guaranos, and many other people of 
America, have made thefe amputations ſa 
frequent, that men and women have been 
ſeen with only five or ſix fingers entire on 
both hands; which gave riſe. to the firſt 
accounts, that theſe people had naturally 
but three fingers on each hand. The Hot- 
tentot has preſerved more of the original ſa- 
crifice, by cutting away one of his teſticles, 


May not this cuſtom, ſo unaccountable at ſirſt 
view, have had its riſe in the ſimple notion of 
offering a part fer the whole; a kind of cm 
paumding for the omiſſion of the refine pra- | 
zice Narr dic Wed” win oh 6 | 


Gil is a cuſtom. among many nations of 
America for the huſband to take to his bed 
the moment that his wife is brought. to bed. 
Will it be believed, that this foolery has. 
been and is even now in uſe in the Canton 
of * where it is called: faine cauvade. 

R It 
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It is probable that the Bernois borrowed 
it from the Spaniards, among whom it ob- 
tained in the time of Strabo. Herodotus 
found it among the Scythians and Egyp- 
tians; it is obſerved by the Braſilians, and 
many other people of America. Mark 
Paul aſſures us that he found it among 
many tribes of the independent Tartars: 

ſo that this cuſtom has made the tour of 
the globe. 


The univerſality of accompanying eclipſes 
with every kind of noiſe that could be made, 
appears very extraordinary 10 our author ; that 
il. ſhould ſeem ſo to one who is an advocate for 
a much higher antiquity than is generally attri- 
buted to our world, would ſeem no leſs extravr- 
dinary to me, did I not know, that baving 
undertaken to prove ' that the Americans were 
aboriginals, he muſt of courſe rject every idea 
of communication. Such is the influence of Joſ- 
tem, even on mind; the _ liberal! 


—— 


Give 
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+. Give. to this our globe its juſt right, an un- 


bounded antiquity ; admit that, in the expanſe 
of time, it may have undergone many very great 


changes, as of ocean into continent, and of conti= 


nent into ocean, the latter of which is confirmed 
ty recent diſcoveries of many iſlands in the South 
Sea; and iſlands, we know,. are nathing elſe 
than the higheft grounds of an overflown conti- 


nent: theſe changes, 1 ſay, admitted, il follows, 


that no concluſions can be drawn from the pre- 
ſent face of the earth, againſt any poſſible inter- 
courſe between its moſt diſtant inhabitants in 
the earlieſt ages; as the communications the 
moſt difficult at this day might have been facile 
before the changes ſuppoſed had taken place. 


In. ſhort, if there are difficulties in this ſubject, 


it is the Cbronologiſt that has created them; 
tied down lo an era, as to an article of faith, 
his philoſophy ſinks under the weight of authority; 
contradicted by the annals of nations acknows= 
ledged to have the teſt claim to antiquity, at 
variance throughout with nature and good 


R 3 Jenſe, 
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ent de knows nor which way ie turs bim, 
vl aul is for ever upon the fret an. en 
neſs gt een dn 2 
"cc Aust infelix anguſto init mundi 
| | Arr the nations who believe i in the tant. 
Mi migration of ſouls make the world to be 


much more ancient than thoſe who do not 
believe in it. Hence. the prodigious pe- 
tiod of the people of Thibet, and of the 


| Indians, which has paſſed from them to 
| he Chineſe. | 
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- [From the ſane.) 
T is remarkable: that the three great 
capes or promontories of the earth, via. 
Cape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
that of Diemen's Land, (New Guinea) 


ſhould be turned to the ſouth. The points 


of the three great continents thus directed 
make me ſuſpect, that immenſe volumes of 
water have rolled with violence from the 
ſouth to the north; and that they have 
made breaches, wherever the ſoft and 


ſandy ſoils have given way to the impulſe 
of the ocean, 


Tur moſt diſtinguiſhed capes, after thoſe 
juſt mentioned, have much the fame di- 


rection; ſuch as, Cape Comorin, in Aſia; 
that of Malacca, in the peninſula of that 


name; 
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name; St. Mary, in Madagaſcar; thoſe of 
the peninſula 'of Kamſcatka, of Nova 
Zembla, of the great iſland of Jeſo, of 


Greenland, of California; and of Bahama in 
Horida. Theſe objects ſeen in the great, 
| make it unneceſſary to regard thoſe little 


points which advance into the ſea in other 
parts, and which, though called capes, are 
nothing more than ſalient angles, formed by 
particular accidents or finuolities of the 
coaft. The three great promontories of 


the Mediterranean, thoſe of Calabria, the 


Morea, and the Crimea, are likewiſe turned 
towards the ſouth. | 


Fur greateſt irruption of waters into our 
continent appears between Africa and New- 
Holland to Cape Comorin, which, being 


formed of vaſt impenetrable rocks, divided 


the currents from the ſouth. One of theſe 


currents, turned out of its courſe, ſeems to 


* formed the Red Sea, of which the 
Adriatic 
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Adriatic Gulph is, in my opinion, a conti- 
nuation; and that the ſame, force which 
carried the waters into the land at Babel- 
Mandel, impelled them on to the neigh- 
bourhood of Venice, ſurmounting the 
iſthmus of Suez, which is ſince dried up, 
either by the retreat of the Mediterranean, 
or by the diminution of the Red Sea. ; 
The difficulty is to account for theſe retreats 
and diminutions. mW 


As to the Perſian Gulph, it ſeems to have 
been produced by the ſame irruption and 
tendency of the ocean toward the North Pole. 
The ancients thought that the Caſpian Sea 
. was a prolongation of this gulph; in paſſing 
over the ſpace between them, in a line be- 
tween the 71ſt and 72d degrees of longitude, 
one falls on manifeſt veſtiges of the ſea's 
- ancient bed, a wide champaign country of 
moving ſands, mixed with fragments of 
| ſhells, and of marine ſubſtances. Beyond 


theſe 
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theſe plains, zow dry, is the great deſert of 
ſand, 1 20 miles north of Iſpahan; in the 
depth of this ſolitude, enormous mountains 
- of Alt ſpread over the ſurface for many 
leagues every way: this canton is called at 
this day by the inhabitants the Salt Sea, and 
in our maps Mare Salſum. On the right of 
W | this region of ſalt runs a line of ſandy hills, 
1 which the winds have heaped together. In 
' advancing under the ſame meridian beyond 
= Coucheſtan, the earth inclines, and con- 
1M tinues ſloping perceptibly to Ferrabat ; 
the courſe, probably, by which the ocean 
| retreated, after a temporary reſidence in the 
RA region firſt deſcribed. 


I nave obſerved with aſtoniſhment, that 
there is much more dry land onour ſide of 
the Equator than on the other; the ſuppo- 
1 ſition, that there muſt be a balance in the 
ſouth to the weight of the earth in the 
north, is contradicted by the experience of 
all 


1 
— 
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all modern navigators, who, from the 5 5th 
degree of latitude on our hemiſphere, to 
the both on the oppoſite; have not fallen in 
with any great Continent 'T'obſerve, with 
equal ſurpriſe, that almoſt all the parts of 
the globe placed directly under the Equator 
are covered by the ocean; which cannot be 
reconciled with the elevation, i it is ſaid, the 
earth muſt have at the Equator; it being 
the nature of fluids to find their own 1 level. 


1 253,890) 


— _ . 


-- To this the Ns will dies: that 
the axis of the Equator being longer than that of 
the Poles, the motion of the earth muſt be greater 
under the Line; and that the waters Follow the 
greater movement : if fo, it only remains for Ny 
them to prove, that this increaſe. of motion is 
2 ficient to furmount” the natural tendency of 
water to an equilibrium : : and as this is a nat- 
ter calculation, in which they excel, I have 

no doubt of their making it out tothe Jatisfac- | J 
tion n of all thoſe who are able to follow them. | 


5 NAvICA- 


f 
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4 \Nayicators have reached. to. the 8oth 
degree of North latitude, but hae not been 
able. to get beyond the Goth of Southern, 
aying to the extreme cold, and oppoſition 
af. ice; this confirms the prevalency of 
water over earth in the South; it being ad- 

mitted, that air paſſing over water is much 
colder than that which paſſes over dry land, 
which militates ſtrongly againſt the ſuppo- 
fition of a great Southern Continent, M. 
Buffon ſuppoſes that the great maſſes of ice 
in the. South Seas are formed by rivers de- 
ſcending from the Auſtral lands; but, ad- 
mitting the exiſtence of thoſe lands, this 
does not-remove the difficulty, the queſtion 
not being how theſe bodies of ice are form- 
ed, but why they ſhould diſſolve in ſummer 

in the goth degree of our latitude, and never 

| welt in * ſeaſon in the both of the oppoſite 
TE 

22 * 4 ay from che South . 3 * 


| waters Fo 5 North, thoſe of the North 
muſt 
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muſt have taken à direction to the South, 
to ſupply the waſte, and reſtore the equiti- 
brium: the obſervations of the Swediſh | 
naturaliſts confirm the ſuppoſition, by mark 
ing the retreat of the ſea from the Northern 


coafts in the EIT: of four beet fix 
inches in a century. e of 


If this were the pF the retreat of the | 
Northern ocean ſhould bear ſome proportion to 
the advances of the Southern, but this is not ſo; 
the. former being flow and gradual; the latter 
impetuous and greatly predominant. Our author 
refers this to a certain Periodical motion in na- 
ture, yet unknown bis is no uncommon way, 
though very unſati factory, of ſolving the di N- 
culties of natural hiſtory, which muſt for ever 
abound in difficulties, as ve kuoto nothing of the 


principles on which the great Author of 1 nature 
has acted. 


Ir the diminution of the ſea is pcicepel- 
ble! in the Northern Regions, it ſhould take 


— 8 2 place 
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place in ſome degree in the Mediterranean; 
and ſo it has _— e to do ons age 
to age. i 10; gnon3fiie tio als: rt 
do romtongat es dd emed 29:92 mw” 

Tur badete . running waters is 
not ſo conſiderable as the appearance of 
thoſe waters indicates. The waters of any 
river, however thick or muddy, do not con- 
tain quite fixty grains of earth in 120 
pounds of water. On ſetting ſome water 
of the Nile in a glaſs tube, the ſediment 
was found to have only the eighth of a line 
in a volume of water which ſeemed to 
have fifty times more mud than was ob- 
tained by precipitation: it is abſurd, there- 
fore, to account for the land's gaining on 
the ſea, by ſuppoſing that the bottom of the 
Mediterranean has been raiſed by the ſand 
and mud carried into it by the currents of ' 
rivers; for, were this the caſe, the intire 
foil of Egypt muſt have been ſwept away 


by * Nile into the Mediterranean. 
Or 


* 
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Or rather the Nile, by its overſlowings, muſt 
have raiſed the ſurface of Egypt out 1 the 


reach of its own inundations. 


No hiſtory or tradition has taken notice 


of any memorable cataſtrophe” occaſioned 
by earthquakes between the 52d and 6iſt 
degrees of North latitude: it is only when 
we advance towards the Pole or the Line, 
in the heart of the Continent, that earth- 
quakes become both frequent and terrible. 
Another obſervation, no leſs intereſting, i is, 
that the greater part of the volcanos on our 
| hemiſphere are ſituated on iſlands, or very 


near the ſea, as' Hecla, in Iceland; Etna, in 


Sicily; and Veſuvius, &c. Among the 
great volcanos are, the Paranucah in the 


iſle of Java, Conopy in that of Banda, and 


Balaluan in Sumatra. There are alſo vol- 
canos in the iſlands of Ferando, &c.; in 


ſhort, in all thoſe which compoſe the great 
empire of Japan, as well as in the Manilla 
f | iſles, 
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iſles, the Azores, Cape Verd, and aboye all 
that of Del Fuego, The prevalence of vol. 
- canos in iſlands, or in the neighbourhood 
of the ſea, makes me ſuſpect that ſea-water 
is neceſſary to produce the inflammation of 
ſulphureous and ferruginous pyrites, the 
principal aliment of volcanos: it is certain 
that theſe pyrites never burn but when in 
contact with water, or in a moiſt atmo- 
ſphere, which may be attributed to the pro- 
perty in iron of decompoſing ſulphur by 
the aid of water. By the lavas diſcovered 
in the Pyrenees, the Alps, the mountains of 
Auvergne, Provence, &c. it is concluded, 
that all theſe places have anciently been vol- 
8 canos. But why are the furnaces, found at 
this day on the Terra-Firma, extint? The 

* cauſe, in my opinion, is, that the ſea having 
retreated from their vicinity, the fire has 

ceaſed, becauſe the decompoſition of the 

pyrites can no longer take place in the 


| bowels of the earth for want of a ſufficient 
- '. quantity of water, To 


* 
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To attribute the extinction of volcanos 
on the Continent to the phlogiſtic matter 
being exhauſted, is a manifeſt error, Why 
ſhould it fail there, and not in iſlands, or on 
the ſea coaſts? Veſuvius has burned for 
more than 3000 years. In the excavations 
of Herculaneum, the pavement of the ſtreets 
and foundations of houſes are found to 
conſiſt of ſquare pieces of lava, of the very 
ſame quality with that now thrown out 
from Veſuvius. Now, Herculaneum was 
built by the Auſonians and Arrunci, before 
the firſt. colonies from Greece ſettled in 
Italy; this- could not be later than 1330 
years before our era. Etna too had burnt 
many years before the birth of Homer and 
Heſiod. If the combuſtible matter of theſe 
two has not been drained in all this time, 
what reaſon is there to ſuppoſe that it 
ſhould have failed in the volcanos of our 
continent? 


WHATEVER 
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') WuxTzvER has been written hitherto on 


the formation of mountains, is ſubje& to 
inſuperable difficulties, fince it is known 
that the higheſt mountainous points are in 
no part of the world covered with marine 
remains; ſuch as ſhells, dendrites, or other 
petrifications, under whatever name they 


may be diſtinguiſned. The ſea, then, has 


never ſurmounted thoſe heights, as is ad- 
vanced by ſo many naturaliſts. I can never 
believe that it is by the ſea that thoſe rocks 
have been formed, whoſe beds of the ſame 
ſort of ſtone we ſee prolonged for a ſpace of 
many leagues.” How ſhould' the waters 


aſſemble ſo many ſubſtances of one kind, 


and depoſit them in another place; at the 
ſame time excluding all mixture of hetero- 
geneous matter in the moment of the cohe- 
ſion of theſe lapidific particles? It is not 


at all ſtrange that fragments of ſhells ſhould 


be found in marbles, becauſe all marbles 
are nothing more than coagulations; but it 
e has 
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has never been, found, nor ever will be, that 
there are any ſhells; in rock-ſtone,, which, 


proves to a certainty, that this, ſtong, af; 


£3 I 


which entire mountains conſiſt,' has never: 
been. decompoſed... or recompoſed by the 
waves of the ſea; but is an homogeneous, 
ſubſtance, primitive and coeval with the 
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mation of mountains, do not diſtinguiſh, be- 
tween them and the great convex elevation. 
of Oriental Tartary, proved, by the vaſt. 
rivers deſcending from it in every direction, 
towards the, cardinal points. Switzerland 
is, in miniature, to Europe, what the region 
of Thibet is, in the great, to Aſia; with. this! 
difference, that Switzerland has mountains 
much more elevated than any to be met 
with on the great convex of Tartary, ſound 
to be much higher than the higheſt tops of 
the Swiſs mountains. If the elevation of 
＋ © Thibet 
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Thibet proceeds, as ſome have advanced, 
from the crumbling of mountains, let it 
be conſidered how many millions of ages 
it would take up to convert the pyramidal 
_ forma of Switzerland into an — con- 

ver elevation. at 

dia. of whatever height they 

might be, could not ſerve as a retreat to the 
Inhabitants of a country overwhelmed by 
inundations; - becauſe ſuch mountains being 
more dry and ſterile, in proportion to their 
altitude, could not furttiſh the alimentary 
vegetables neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of 
families and herds of cattle : ten individuals 
could not live ten days on the fummit of 
Mount Jura. It is on ſuch convexities as 
that of Tartary, that the remains of the 
human race might hope to find an aſylum 
againſt the cruſh of elements, and the wy 
of inundations. 


Ir 
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wars with each other, deſtroyed the libraries 
formed by the learned of Thibet; if a vile 


Emperor of China had not cauſed to he 


burnt all the books and manuſcripts that 


could be faund in Upper Aſia; we might, 


would -throw light on the hiſtory. of our 
globe, ſo modern, when we conſult the 
monuments of men; ſo ancient, ww we 
Docking Thy nn of Hanne. 85 


: 


Tur Aeſtruction of ths in- Chinas 
the burning of the library of Alexandria in 
that romantic—rather ſcuffle than—war by 
Julius Cæſar; and a ſecond time; after it 
had been in part re- eſtabliſhed, condemned 
to the flames by the Caliph Omar; the 


deſtruction of ancient Greek authors by 


Pope Gregory; 10 which we may add the pro- 
digious number of volumes defaced by ignorant 
We 10 make pay, by the raſure of the origi- 
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Hl lebt , for their miſerable bomilies and compo- 
Hint have been the moſt ſorrowful events 
in the hiſtory of human kind: they have 
 Teprived us us of treaſures of knowledge which 
can never be recovered: the archives of 
che world were loſt. Vet our Chronologiſts 
boldly determine the epocha of the origin 
of all nations: to obſerve the” arrogance 
With which they offer their vain calcula, 
tions, one would imagine that they had 
read all the books and manuſcripts de- 
ſtroyed 1 in China, Thibet, Egypt, and Rome, 
dle e. bitles of which are unknown to 
we" A To een un To e 05 
Ir ESTES een ene An 

wh i os all che attempts to calculate the age 
of the world, the ſyſtem of petrifications is 
the moſFunphiloſophical; it being impoſ- 
ble to aſeertam a "proceſs depending on 
the quality and quantity of lapidific j Juices, 
and'other circumſtances, varying ad infini- 
Tum in different rd according to the 


N 1 nature 
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nature of earths, waters, and air; and even 
of the poſitions of the bodies on which the 
ee are made. 


. * 


ann a 4 


4h author takes notice of. a Pale "in 


Juſtin the abbreviator, concerning a diſpute on 


the point of antiquity between ſome Seythians 
and E gyptians. The former ſupported. their 


claim by obſerving, © Scythiam adeo editi- 


orem omnibus terris elle, ut cuncta flumina 
ibi nata, in Mæotim, tum deinde in Pon- 
ticum et Egyptium mare decurrunt 5 hoc 
argumento ſuperatis Egyptis, antiquiores 


ſemper e v. i. L. 2. 


7 his argument, in my inks, does not 1010 


the inference; eſpecially as there are chronola- 
gical fats which ſet the pretenſions of the 
Egyptians on a better footing. | 


— 


8 


B of _ _ 


— 


— 
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Mi are told by Bochart, that the Hebrew 
was the eldeſt of natrons. Abraham, who lived 
600 years before the Trojan war, on bis paſſing 
into Egypt, found it @ great and flouriſhing 
kingdom ; the Jews do not pretend to trace their 
origin, as à people, higher than Abraham ;— 
Nu mach ora the antiquity FI the Jews. 


4 fo Bithott's ſecond aſſertion, that the 
Z ig yptians borrowed their arts and ſciences 


from the Jetus, it will be ſufficient" to obſerves 
that, at the time of Abrahams viſit, the great 


pyramid was fanding; this pyramid exhibits a 


preciſe meridian, the & Hiſcovery of an aftronomer 
far advanced in the- ſcience; and the builds ing 


ighelf could not have been raiſed without a con- 
Jummate knowledge of mechanics. The Facility 
with wohich the Egyptians raiſed thoſe obeliſts 
which formed” avenues to their temples; and 
which' of courſe teft little room for the working 
of 3 brings to ſhame the complicated 
machinery 
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machinery employed by. Fontana in erecking the 
odel 1 an * church ml St. . at Rome. - 


wy the 10 of antiquity, gre? and | 
early advances in the ſciences, particularly in 
aftronomy, are the moſt deciffve. The Egypti- 
ans knew, at a very early period, but the fun 
was fixed, a common center to the earth and 
planets which move round it. They gave the 
firſt hint of the ſublime idea of every far being 
a ſun 10 4 ſyſtem like our own. Nor did they | 
flop ſhort of the inveſtigation of comets, which 
they beld to be planets, moving in orbits ſimilar =_ 
but eccentrical to our ſyſtem. Seneca the Natu- 1 
raliſt, ſpeaking of comets, obſerves, © Depre- 
| hendi propter raritatem eorum curſus adhuc 
| non poteſt; nec explorari an vices ſervent, et 
| illos ad ſuum diem certus ordo/producat.” 
Has not the ſame uncertainty prevailed with us . 
till within this century, and are there not even 
ſome doubts touching the ſolitary predittion of 
= comet ef i759? As to that, which, ac- 
cording 
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cording to, Newton, is to male its appearance 
fome time in tbe preſent century, and to fweep 
away in its vortex the ſun, Planets, and our 
whole ſyſtem, it is 10 be hoped. that there is a 
flaw. in bis calculation; and we are encouraged 
in_this hope by the confideration, tbat, at the 
time of bis publiſhing this alarming prediction, 
Sir Jaac was deeply engaged in . a com- 
mentary on the Revelations of Jobn. 


bs admitted tht the Jews on their coming 
| out of Egypt, 1 500 years. before our era, 

brought with them the Egyptian year of twelve 
lunar months, of 30 days each; a year of 369 
days muſt have produced great confufion in the 
ſucceſſions of ſeaſons; accordingly, it is known 
that ſo early as the Trojan war, the Eg yptians 
bad a year of 365 days; ibis fell ſhort of true 
time twenty-five days in à century, corrected in 
the Julian elender. by . a dey to every 
Fourth year, - , ©. om 


\ 


Though 


On82rvarions o ob Giovr. 1435 
bon gb the E 7 yptians gave to the Ongar Jean 


10 more than 355 days, yet they new that tht 
true” Year was Ar Bourg longer. > This "the 


print: txplained in ſecret to Euderus and Plato, N 


but kept the uſe they made of it amon; 4 the ar- 
cana of the college; "this ufe confifted in adding the 
fourth "of gay to every year, calling the firſt year 
the firſt quarter, and ſo on to the Fuurth, which 
formed the luftrum of four years, borrowed from 


them by Eudoxus, accordin g 70 Striibo and Pliny: 


This ſecret Julius Cafar" learnt dur ng bis flay 
at Alexandria, and this led bim ud the reform 


of the Roman calendar. It is to the bunu of 


 frience 70 objerve, that of all the events of Cefar's 
Ife, this bids the faire for immortality, for, 


fuch is the nature of the thing, that th time #felf 
_— * hf W 118 can 1 e 


—— 
* * 


pon i it Be ahi, wh did not + 16 prihs 
apply their luftrum to the vulgar calendar? I 
* "for a double reaſon; 2 were rulers 


U as 


/ 
\ 
% 
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4 well. 46 s pricfts,. and thou bt that, in toth 
| Caſes, lde v vulgar were to. be governed, ase. 
lain fam! are beſt fattend, by being kept in the 
dark" \ By their exclufige; knowledge of "true 
ume, they alone could predict with exactneſs the 
annual inundation of the Nite, the Pages of its 
increaſe; and retreat; they. alone could. fix the 
Preciſe fine for objerving the religius feaſs, 
1 bad their origin in the changes & 
ung; on theſe. two articles. depended, the 
| — and. political exiſtence of . an Egyptian. 
Hence it was, that the prießs were ſo {enqeious 
of the power, this fecret.gave them over \the 
Peoples that they obliged, their kings, et their, 
l inauguration... 40 tate au datb that they, would 
wu. Jufter. the calender to be correfied.., \ 
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Having animadverted on the policy of the | 
prick, it is but fair. 70 do tufice ta the ſcience of 
the Philaſapher. | \Thy vulgar year Aang fix 
our every ear, or. twenty-five days, in a cen. 

5 (J tury 
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, i 1 bw Iba # 146555 er Bong 97 
| majt tome right again "and Ile year N 777 
hen? bad done at the com commentehint if the 
period; of ibi the Monomer Tol 2 We mo 
nious advantage, by convertin the period of 
1467 yelrs, reit al & Oel, uh n ple. 
Wer ent 707 time % 3 applied to the-f prodigious” 
age be anne l Ye Würd. ot een 


wand ne ee, eee 15) by eee e 
700 of | 
. bas been deentirated b ee 4 15 | 
mers, that-the "eB "wu" right Wb 950 5 ; 
\ 7 
year of the Chriſtian era; conſequently, "phe . | 


22 2 
2 » en 


SEXY ES then [ 


Hans 1465 years be ere, and be 


11 1 40 the N. 


| Ty 1 
the meaſurement of an 5 . 
ee, Tot 9 — 100” 5 


Period of, prodigieus antiquii but þ ere our ; 


ok 21 Gin 


orthodox — interpoſe, and, for. reaſons 


obvious enough, will not allow, that the Eg yp- 


 taqns carried tbę oe cycles higher caſtra ben that 
a fenfible Beapits, — Arp ate wall 2 1 


ſhould throw, OG; in forming, Ll 
mY which 


17 eceding  oycle ; 1 myſt. bave CF with * 


3, Oben 


abit b they meant. not 10 apply 1 more We once. 
or ices. Happip, we Ine in ax. age in which 
men re. 1 ebe governed by. 2 1 
. Yuen to the Gb regen of. thin 84. obe 


WV WS. 3 30 IL Warden 


_ notion that the ff men waere i on 

the. bigheſt graunds, 5 in der do put them, "out of 
the reach of imundations, ſupps geg the neceſſity of y 
a deluge, and that univerſal. As M. Pauw 
is len, 4 ug hear bat the Learned and « or- 
thodos Fr Freret has Mg Wager to ſay, on this 
Jabjett.. nee zen KD) 1 IDb? 


ot wank. » 


SERVATIONS ON OUR Gross. 


ISS 


1. 


F 85 dp pod. that the e N 
Gree ek Indian, Chine miele, and even 'A merican' 
f were ora from the "Mofaic 
Hiſtory, . is "founded on force FER, g 


and àbſurd ſyſterns. VAR WIT 1 2 0 


n 


e AQ wu Urer e\ Auadus zu * 


Ar nie Nen Brillidic ern ör the gde 
of "Jada, the” Jews had not cultivated gent 


För Tux 
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Tus deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion | 
are not mentioned by Homer or Heſiodʒ 
yet the latter was of Beotia, in which both 
are ſaid to have taken place. Herodotus \ 
ſpeaks of Deucalion, but ſays noch of a 
deluge. 755 
"Lara, Ariſtode, e 8 c-affer, 
in dire terms, t that the deluges of O95 


and Deucalion took place ” in parts of 


Greece. 3 * $ x Et of ö 
SL 6 £45 iy W 1 * 8 ul 'Þ; 2 th 4. 1 


' Accoxping to Plato, the ara priefts 5 | 

told Solon, that they had in their annals ac- | 
counts of thoſe deluges; ; but that cb things 
could not have taken place in Egypt, be- | 
cauſe it never rains there. 


+ 5 * - 12.9212 1 


Ae EU 40 
44 = — ST 


Bxxosvs, the Chaldean hiſtorian) 1. 44 years 
before Chriſt, aſſerts an univerſal deluge, 
agreeing in "every point with khe Moſuic 
account, and therefore e N to have 


been borrowed Rem ite. K LO 2 
i | Proves 


. 

1% Ov8invttonson' uk Giost: 

„ Pivrancn and Lucian mention the bir- 
cumſtance of the bird let out of the ark of 

Deucalion in order to diſeover land; ma- 

nifeſtly borrewed from Beroſus, or his 
nn _ 1¹¹ ctOH2uI1 to Ani. 


: | that. of Ogyges 1599 years later. 


| of, Moſes, 1499 N before C Chriſt. 61 


2 . 4 
- 241 - 


Tux \igentity of 1 with Deucalign, 


a 5 poſed by forme, coltradifted't by the moſt 


earned of t the Greek: and Latin chend 


: 1 ng! oy Vito TH (7 4051 11011 2 1 


"Noan's deluge 2376 years before Chiift 


A 1 


UI 11993 4 $751 600 GR l 0 


2 deluge o f Deucalion about the tim 


3.4 


tl empbt 1% 0 1 thy 
Garros, Wy 1 defenders of the 


authenticity of the ſacred annals, not con- 
tent with marking the agreement between 
Moſes and Beroſus, quote Ovid, Plutarch, 


| ” Pg * 21 


and Lucian.——5 mange authorities on Such 


a. ſubject ! As to Ovid, be awanld have embraced 


NAA r 11 | the 
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be Omnia gponius erat, | merely for the cone 
nnn quogs wow _ e ih, eee 


* * * 
1 q a? Y 0 4 
9 . 1 ” * * de 1 HR 1 + 
* 3 1 


Je at any one time Note PR was all, it n 


could at any other time become leſs than' all. 


How, then, are we to account for the firſt idea 
of an univerſal deluge? There is no difficulty 


in the matter—it was natural for men, zgnorant 
of the extent and condition of our globe, to take 
the utmoſt that they knew for the whole, and to 
apply the title of Univerſe, as it were, to their 
own horizon. The greateft furpri iſe of the Ame- 
ricans, on firſt. ſeeing the Spaniards, was to 
find that there were regions beyond their's, and 


other people than themſelves: a circle of a few 


* is to the emmet a world. 


That a rradition of this kind, once ſet on foot, 
ſhould keep its ground, and preſerve its credit 
with men after they bad become more enligbi- 


ened, will not ſeem extraordinary, when we © 


conſe der, that exaggeration in the idea, and a con- 
ſequent 
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ſequent Aalen penunde i in Ile uſe of words, have 
been in all times charatteriflics of the Orientals: 


this is not the only inflance in which the byper- 
ole of the Eaft bath impoſed on the e Ty 
wm * * North. 4 


On 


* 153 1 3 


7 . t. 
. if 3 gm) 1 ewes Þ9it; 


| Ons th Ke YPTIANS d cand. £2 
LOG ee dane! — b 


einn 


REFORE we can ae on he alas 

manners, and character of a people, 
we muſt be acquainted vith the climate, 
population, and, above all, the ſtate uf their 
agriculture: for agriculture is the parent 
of arts, and am are — to national 
charader. %o LSU ORE an a iam 


-. 


* my 
— Wy + » - 4 — 
N12 ois $#7! 7 fs "I JITETT . 


Tuna accounts given by Miſicnavics of 


the papulation of China are not to be relied 


on. Du Halde gives to Pekin three mil-- 
lions of inhabitants ; Le Comte, two; this 
difference proves a total ignorance. of the 
caſe. Calculations of the interior of the 
country, taken from the ſtate of population 
on the borders of the great roads, while 
diſtant parts are almqſt uninhabited; muſt 
be exxansous in the extreme. The number 

bod 1 | of 


— 


—— 1 
>” ———B — — —— — — 
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_ 
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of walled towns in China does not exceed 
14533 trifling, when compared with the 
great extent of the empire. The Chineſe 
crowd to the ſea coaſts, trading towns, and 
the banks of great rivers: here the popula- 
tion s exceſſive; and hence the interior of 
the country is deſerted and uncultivated: 
hente frequent faminesg the inroads of the 
poorer oni the richer provinces, and the 
conſequent ſubverſion of law and govern- 
ment. The unequal population, the want 
of protection from violence in the central 
provinces, and the defects of police in a re- 
gion of ſuch extent, account r the miſeries 
incident to this country. ts We 
2113-053. 92mo 3 vl ;1 e ni 10 
— Ropners/are in ſuch numbers, that, one 
year with another, from thirty to forty 
thouſand are thrown into priſon: when 
theſe bands unite, the great towns are 
ſacked, and entire provinces laid waſte. 
* veſt check on this evil would be a good 
lo * body 
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body of militia its only preventive a ſtrict 
police: the jealouſy of the Emperor will not 
truſt a militia in the hands of a ſubject; 


and their ignorance in legiſlation excludes 
every hope of an effectual police —Deſpo- 


tiſm never thinks of preventives ; it b gl waved 


to pn Warne," Ih 210k 

1 the earlieſt Mak Möft de 1 
to the father a power over the life vp his 
children; but to toſs them into the river 
as we do puppies, to throw them into the 


ſtreet to be devoured' by dogs" and hogs, 
was reſerved for the Chineſe. 0 Here bur 


81 


im fel Teaſon, FS z 7s not the 17 9 7 1525 5 


rior wiſdom: the thoughtleſs ſavage has not 


learnt, be feels it; it is a part of his conflitu- | 


lion; conſcious. of man's right to. independence, 
is X 2 2 5 | the 


$0.2 


1 


5 
* 
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the father dovs wot fue, aſs 
alloeo bim, the priver 70 infringe oc 0e 


TT | * 7 * 
Gil e e e en di eli & wy; 


8 rivſe who affert abſolute. 3 in the parent 
to be aam of. nature, are Wraiched philgfopbers: 
it 6s 1 property that dus nut Jook for the origin 
of this dofrine ; nature. lakes. mo. Wolice of pro- 
perty ; ber firſt law is the uſus communis of her 
- benefits; from. the moment Hupen lakes place, 
the diſpgal of it muſt. he in ibe hands 45 the 

parent mb Kala ity, he why, has, in ws 


that lifes in this. we e the,  arigin of _ Prin: 


// . 3 dar, ©. 5 „ 
Bs 45 queſtion Ati Wt ber- 28 


ea 715 


1 The The regulati why of this EPR bas, wt 25 the 
work of politicians, too intent 175 "att times 0 on 


ARE 


| preſerving « a dominion over the minds of men, 


which could: not tetter -begin thay i, in The domeſtic 
4 an 6. An 
example. ER 


5 ec welt oy F Z * - * 


"By 1 g . tevelve zablr. 2 Wan 
An a rale tay þ the 15 . J Hir bild, But 
tbe 
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the umtenſal abberrence "with vobioh rbe pv 


Petrutim was attended, put a op to the bing 


hits * mamiers,” "of" law, re r Power 
within proper bounds, © a ee robe + tans 


1 * * * 
3 1 — 9 a 74 Py - S 4-2 4 
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"T4 cannot 1 t reſi 7a the temptation, ts extend! this 


53 


digreſſion; Fs Jubjet opens upon. mer 1 have 


a pleaſure in the indulgence. The critic 27 


profeſſion has nothing to do with me, becauſe I 


have nothing to do with the public: I write mu | 


wah ef fr finds only, . Nur Era 


N *. bs A 
be is E 2 better ander than a 
2 as an e067, of ee . rob iſs un- 


1 


have. a pp in the Anon 22 from 
Fea! s account of the d . 


nr e of the Arabi is very different "08 
that of the American Savage: amid his vaſt naked 
plains, without water, without foreſts, he could 
not, for want of game or fiſh, become either a 
hunter or a fiſherman, The Camel was alone 

. ſufficient 
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ſufficient to throw him into paſtoral life, the man- 
ners of which have. determined his character: 

finding, at hand, A Jight, and n moderate. nouriſh. 
ment, be has acquired the babit of frugality ; 36 con- 


tent with his milk and his dates, he has not deſired 


fleſh;. he has ſhed no blood; his hands are not 


accuſtomed to o ſlaughter, 1 nor "his. ears to the + 9 


of torture; ; he has preſerved a hunhane and' ſenſible 
heart.” 9 N Y OY % 3% p AL . "VN | e 
e e K *. Ne K 7 Nor 


There MAY 36e — wanting 10 this 
eulogium, were it founded on fab. But where 
Hall we find, except in romances, or the de- 
ſeriptions* of poets,” that paſtoral manners are 
of a nature to eheriſh the fine feelings gs of buma< 
nity: 5 'Throngh all age, 1 every quarter of 
tbe globe, rapine and Mloodſbel have marked 
the ſteps of the paſtor Ids when theſe-very 
Arabs » 4 an early period, made the conqueſt 
of Eg -ypt, , the gyramy and | cruelty of t, the feln 
kings, as they. were called, were Beyond eam 
5 nnn Volney en — 0 


77 
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To obſerve the manner in which the Arabs 


| conduct themſelves towards each other, one would 
imagine that they. poſſeſs all their goods in com- 
mon; nevertheleſs, they are no ſtrangers to pro- 
perty; but it has nothing of that ſelfiſhneſs which 
the increaſe of the j imaginary, wants of luxury has 
given it among poliſhed nations. It may be al- 
leged, that they owe this moderation to the i im- 


| poſſibility of greatly multiplying their enjoyments : 


but if it be acknowledged, that the virtues of the 
moſt civilized are only to be aſcribed to the ne- 
ceſſity of circumſtances, the Arabs, perhaps, are 
not for this the leſs worthy of our eſteem: they 
are fortunate, at leaſt, that this neceſſity ſhould 
have eftabliſhed among them a ſtate of things, 
which has appeared to the wiſeſt legiſlators as the 
perfection of human policy; I mean, a kind of 


equality i in the partition of property, and the ya- 


riety of conditions. VEE 7:9 1 * 


. The rhe legiſlator who would confine a growing 
property within. the bounds of equality, muſt be 


at 


— —— —_ — — — 


6 bo | EayenIANS AND CHINESE. 
atk ance @ firang er to human nature, and to the 
nature of ibe thing. But did not Fultas 


Char publiſh ſumpuuary laws, as the time that 


Rome was "the emporium of all "the riches of 
the earth > Yes, and among the few fooliſh 
things whi th he did, this "was fur the moſt 
fookſh+ unleſs © we may Suppoſe that be did it 
will a view to fatter the Plebiians, and to 
morts 5 the nobles. 


05 the Arab, Abo. * found the means 
10 diveft Incrative purſuits of felffingſs, and to 
unite the importance of property with the in- 
Axfference of equality: theſe things are not in 
uatares without folffſoneſs' there would be no 
motive to alia; equality excludes diftintlion; 
take away difiniifon, property tofes. its obe, 
and with that its exiſtence: the Arab, content 
with hit milk and dates, bad not aimed at any 
thing more than the neceſſary. No matter, the 
7 n muſt. be a nation of 


worthies : 


* o 
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wort hies: we know that, lite their, eir brethren of 


N88 * 


Algiers, they are a nation of bandith, x From 
the moment that their  penegyriſt, tauched on the 


59 3 3 


Barren. UE their 4 geri, and their a alextios \\ 
to: property, it was eg fe fergſte What: bis 
eulggiun muſt come. to; for. how can there.be 

Property, where there, are o  produftions o- 


IAN? 


home? and if imported. from abroad, bow 
ſhould this be but by Plunder, #0 there can 


? 
be no exchange? Thus it Kd thats things ren 


AY\ 8 


paſs for inconſi ;Rencies i in nature, pb in fact 
re noting of thn eee eee 
att FL 0 4 15 £6105 13 git ©2101 {BAL 1300, fil 
bara. bis Sift: iind, bis lg 
lation; tb mn of ane ts free, Becht dN 
a ſtrani er 15 5 property.” 2 Woidd jou ch eat BAW 
out 71 bis e, fin in 1g nr 
his elne g give Bin 4 a rel oh” of Lat 
fecure its enjoyment | be will Submit to laws: 
is no W independent, but be; od ale 0 


+ 


? — 


18 


is, that t.the Chine 


16  Ferbir ab Chineet, 
eee vrch t r Bere, „ 1 bl ze 


Wal; buf f Wien oper 19 abe "i mba 
vt Ki Bres xi, ac 2; 


e 7 $88 fe , will lecon — 
5 of 16s? ”\ 505 \, 05 Went * with © a comparative 


ag, be wil rbk that” be Baß hn 


| while 71 "Babe any thit 25 be it # deſpor, 
| BA ep are 8 WN n hoy 9 Woe i 
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Tur Epoch: of Chatai, the oſt followed 
in China, riſes higher than eighty millions 


of years before. our e N It is ſaid, in Eu- 


6 rope, ar. one muſt bead to adopt ſuch 
aperigd; in Ching that one muſt, be afool 


toneject it. It is ſuppoſed an the Chineſe 


— this period em the. - people c of 
Thu bet... All: that can be. faid with" certainty 

| hineſe : ſe are a people of high 
antiquity: their language and manner of 


e prove this better than any records. 
ve T 
; Tuar 


* e pravinc 5 from, the, bene 15 


4 


"4 Tartary, proved by;the, barometer 40 


the higheſt ground. of the globe, is, —_ 


+ reſtibie; as likewiſe, that the Egyptians de- 


ſcended from the beights of Ethiopia. _ ; 
taithe hiſtory; of Egypt, it would not be ſo 


obſqure and embatraſſed a as we now find it, 


hadngt modern, chronologiſts made, + a 


point, to; accommodate: 1 the annals of the 


ing at eyery rrp; from one mode of calcu- 
lation to another; in ſo much, that LE, have 


Foo wt > hi 14499 34% £ 3 #87 


Egyptians. with, thoſe. of the Jews; chang- 


at, this day ONE 1 HYNDRED. AND. SEVENTEEN 


ab 1 Che bow © 
different ſyſtemsz that 18 to a 9 chro- 
nology; Bets 314700 3 WW» 1 07 hone: 
£39149 16 12 n ien 


Cara itis, chat rheFgyprians engraved 


the pietre- dure, or gems, two... thouſand 


preceded their arrival at this point, Jn; an 


years before our era. What ages muſt hae 


eb 4 


art of ſo great difficulty ! 
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164 Berprrd eb eum 
1 2 like manner. the” moſt diffcul eben. 


W Büllding of their py1 wy and the 
etécklön of thbſe ſtüpendous obeliſtts. 
2 MS + 213.7 da Di, e dice 


II thotiſ fe ſeem chat the errors into which 
| we have fallen, touching the developernent 
.of the alt have their" ſdurce in pifſage 
of Vaits; Who affErts; tfrat all the arts were 
. in Greece in the 'tourſe'of thoũ- 
an Fears: but, inftead bf deicg kao, 
he Mould Have b&th Cörfected: the trurh 1s, 
the Gfecki did Hot irlvent either arts 1 ; 
ſciences; they went ird to learn them, or 
fie} wee brought” to them: had they been 
confined to their own country, and had ho 
communication with Egypt and Phenicia, 
would have e hed up a thowſarid 
years to tortipleat 7 an alphabet; ; which was 


brought them in'a pow * that by mere 
accident. e oy 5 | 219413 * 97 


* 


TE 
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Tur flow progreſs of ſcience is evinced 
in the following inſtance: The prieſts of 


Thebes and Feliopolis, who thought that 
they had diſcovered the preciſe term of u 
tropical yearp made a miſtake of ſome mi- 
mites, as id ſeen in the defect of che Julian 
year; it was but the other day that this 
miſtake was cortected, and this branch of 
n brought to eee q 10 eee 

Nit 11 n 20% 1 iii nt 2nd L 21 
"CASTRATION; male arid female; _—— 

in Egypt from the carlieſt times;/unkriown! 
to the Chineſe in the caſe of ſemales 
ſtrange that this uſage” ſhould not have 
paſſed with the Egyptian colonies into 
Greeee, if any ſuch were. Cuſtoms, cere- 
monies, feaſts, &c. paſſing from Egypt.into 
Greece are accounted. for, by ſuch men as 
Lycurgus and Solon ſtudying legiſlation in 
Egype: this arge obſeratton holds with 
ag to PARTE and artiſts, ' 5 
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bPayw ridicules che notion of China having 
been colanized by the Egyptianss he denies 
-  thete being che leaſt confotmity between 
Co the Phenician letters and the radical cha- 
racters of the Chineſe, ? who. are totally 
ignorant of the hieroglyphic language of the 
Exyptians. The blunders oſ modern anti- 
quarians, furniſh our author with frequent 
ſubjects of pleaſantryʒ of this the fallowing 
is a curious ſpecimen Nos Antiquaires 
di Europe vnt ẽtẽ extremement embar- 
nſſez au ſujes de lacroix a anſę. M. Clay- 

_ . ton Eveque de Gogher, ſontenqit que c'eſt 
un inſtrument a planter des laitues; le pere 
Fircher en faiſoit le Createur; et;le-fameux. 
7919 0e 19 1D s 7 Hervart 


G E » Chad Saadet! are dn Tue büly of 
primary ideas but of every ſabAiviſiots and modifca- 
tion uf each hee; they amount in number to 70, oo0. 
The hrft.chought was truly philoſophical, and has been 
carried on with; 3 finite Perſererance: it ſeems to- be 
peculiar to the 0 ineſe, being quite different from the 


Egyptian Hieroglyphic, or Mexican Picture. | 
WUAYL FnxExxEr. 


2 
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Herwart en faiſoit la bouſſole—aujourd-hui 
. wh ord, T6 * | 
il n'y a pab'de ſavant qui ne fache, que c'eſt | | 
une repreſentation de la partie genitale de \ i 
Thomme?' c'eſt enfin le phallis=che fingam . 
„ ad ith ” ACTIN As 4 0 PRES en apt, ** %\ . LS 
ol the Indods ſomewhat mort diſguiſed, = 
nyt 90h 00m Bs Bb een A TA 8% 
| a © Kos * 
| 
| 


Aceh to the beft Calculation, the 
Monks in China amount to a million, in 
11 © 5 + Þ 884 7 re 81 e — 4 
the proportion of one to eighty of this in- | 
KWaniÞ>qz9 i vD8m liel Bas Str 1 
0? 1191192126 ini H on 28815984 
20 e Bata <' , ky 4 1 2 
oro keep tfleir women at Home; and pfe- 
22 * "SITE Ile BY ITY Y re N 
vent intrigue; the Chineſt cripple them in 
their feet; * Egyptian ans did not allow 
een oa 
chem the uſe” of Thos: SLY Bt" a abel 
vBhncorans yoooeoenitattiroeacactn . b Ig 
would this babs Nel for be wi of Ovid! Mir. 
2 LR. e * e 3 ” 
Thinks I Bear him Pxcldini=SinfþIbtoris 1 Do tj 
T7 IL 4 oO n T5 17 rl A rf N er 75 
ot Kubo, that The bar wings, dd that Venils 
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A N her na nations dieſ i is; nothing. more than a 


ee 


teftof apMenter or of the progreſs of luxury; 


in Egypt ! it becomes an inlet into the religion, 
. aud: charafer of this Jingular geo 


a. £5.01, mogen endl). zh lod 


. Das Peculiar, circumſtances. of their FA 


mate and foil made it expedient for the 
Egyprians to have a particular attention to 


their, diet; hence maſt. of their religious | 

obſervanges; Makes adoprad many of theſe, 

bur wiſely ;,deſerted the ſyſtem. in Kal 

Points, conlohing the character of his pe 

ple, and che circu * ex of the cm 
in which they. were to live. . Pythagoras 


vas not ſa wiſe; _having paſſed ipto Egypt, 
| and ſubmitted to circumciſion, he, in the 


true ſpirit of a fanatic, would have all or 
none, ſo adopted the i intire dietetic ſyſtem: 


after this, travelling into India, he embraced 
* $9 | Vuithout 
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without reſerve the regimen of the Bramins, 
forbidding all animal food, as the Egyptian 
had done that of fiſh,” and of many vege- 
tables: thus his ſyſtem became an abſurd 
union of the two; each of which had been 
calculated for a different climate; - and nei- 
ther for that in which he and his followers 
were to obſerve it.——To a genuine bigot, 
dodFrine i is Loy 1 275 common ene is —_—_ 
Ea fore eyes, 0 gonorthes, en- 
demic in Egypt: the elephantiaſis, a ſpecies 
of leproſy peculiar to the Egyptians, above 
all corrupts the ſpermatic juices: this ac- 
counts for the origin of the gonorrhea in 
Egypt; as likewiſe for the invention of c cir- 
cumciſion. | 


4 


Taz prieſts abſtained from all kinds of 
fiſh, as productive of ſcurvy; the people 
were indulged in the uſe of ſuch as' were 


bo ſo: ſhell-fiſh, and in general thoſe of the 
Z ſcaly 


j 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
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ſcaly cribe; were deemeg-the moſt innocent. 
They uſed little or no ſalt, eſpecially. ſea- 


ſalt, holding i it to be a, provocative to venery: 


hence their fable of Nepthis, the Greek 
aphrodite, ä from. the * of 
the ſea. rtl 1:51931;Þ © 10t be 14 
n mois at 170070 (2.5 1H | | 
Tus firſt magiſtrates, eſſ becialhy hs Pha- 
raos, were not allowed. to drink wine. Py- 


_ . thagoras adopted the prohibition: ſuch a 
{e@. could not laſt. long. Apollonius Tya- 


næusꝭ a bigot worthy, of his maſter, endea- 
voured to revive it, but in vain. The fleſh 


of ſwine - was totally prohibited, except 


twice a year, when the common people 
were indulged in the uſe of it. The fleſh 
of gooſe and pigeon was the moſt eſteemed; 
and therefore reſerved for the prieſts and 


*he * 


Tas Bp Lent of forty Fo a dic- 
tene > inftifution; they had ſeyeral. ſmaller 
Lents 
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Lents of Nx days: dufte alk these the huß- 

band was not allowed to ſleep With his wife. 
Their Lent was kept in the hotteſt ſeaſon of 
the year: at this day, the better ſort of the 
inhabitants, in the Hot months, take their 
meals in the cool of the morning land een 
ing. Mahomet borrowed his Leflt, the 
time of keeping it, atid'the abſtaining from 
wine, from the Egyptians—c'eſt en Egypte 
qu'il faut chercher la racine de la plus-part 
des inſtitutions relzgentes. 


N \ 
YEE SM 


Mosts was not ſo bold as — he 
knew his people too well to venture on 
the r of wine. 


4 . 7 
* * * 


Tux Egyptians cohſerrated Onions, chat 
is, prohibited the eating of them, on ac- 


count of their being ſtimulating and hurtful 
to the eyes: it is in this point of view that 
we are to conſider their conſecrations in 


general. 
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192 Dtixr or Ths EcvPrians: 
Tu Chineſe: have never conſecrated 
either en, or animals, therefore eat 
<< an } hs 
718 t6 #6119145 7 | 
Tun Feyptians * e and hs 
fore, fair hair, by which they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed: it is remarkable that the Chineſe 
have 5 on averſion. i Sia 15 « 
J ² tt 50 rot? , 
— IAI 14 
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\HE Heypriats, Chineſe, nk | Afiaics, 
univerſally delight in fimple and con- 
traſted colours; they have no knowledge 


of mixed tints; accordingly, we never 


hear amongſt the ancients of an Egyptian 


painter, though Plato aſſures us that they 


cultivated the art ten thouſand years before 
his time. As to the Chineſe, we know, 
that they are ſtrangers at this day to he * 
Wann. of W N | 


- 


Tur ws "of 3 were eee 


by the prieſts to certain forms and modes 
of repreſentation: : hence Plato obſerves, 
that they were, in his time, juſt where they 


were at their firſt ſetting out. The ſtyle 


of drawing was improved under the 
Ptolemies. „ ; 


It 
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In China, a great belly is a beauty in ke 


| men, the reverſe in the women —in direct 


oppoſition to the fine forms of nature: the Chi- 


| neſe artiſt twill chicane. on the words beauty and 
nature. Be jt: fo; your figure: bar beauty ; mow 


Plant it: let the parts reſt and depend on one 


cummon renlent in ibis, nature is univerſal, and 
bar hut one laws ignorant of this, you are but a 


bungler. ; Have tue not 100 fen occaſion to apply 
this cenſure al home? Intent. on the colouring 
of: the Lombard ſcbool, we ſlip over the drawing 
of .the Raman: it expired-with. Yandyke.'  'We 
write metaphyſical diſſertatioms on ibe principles 
of painting, but cannot make an arm WR out 


n ordſet a man on . 


230 fis 21110 1183120 0129 3 98 
ALL the princes. of Aſia, the he Emperor of of 


"ERS EET.” 


China included, have had from the earlieſt 
own—fatal to, the ans; which ſhould be- 
long t. tothe public, n not to the prince. Hence 
the arts fell to decay under the Emperors 
of Conſtantinople. Tur 
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Taz ſuppoſed legiſlator- Juſtinian could 
not write his own name; 2 he certainly 
WL; perintendntube compilation of the code which 
bears his name.” Mahomet could neither 
read nor write; — Net the fyle of the Koran 
is allowed to be beautiful; nay, he reſted on 
this beauty the prof of its being inſpired. 


Pauw ee at times, to take a e , 
the tide. 


Taz Egyptians excelled in works of 
glaſs ; caſt large plates, but ſtopt ſhort of 
the mirror: they caſt ſtatues” of coloured 
glaſs, and counterfeited the murine vaſes— 

now unknown what thoſe vaſes were; but 
ſuppoſed to be of the nature of the onyx. 


No ſtatues in China older than-the age of 
Confucius, cotemporary with Herodotus, 
who ſaw ſtatues in Egypt many thouſand 
years old. 


Tas 
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Tux Egyptian prieſts baniſhed muſic 
fins their temples; they ſang their ſacred 
| bymans without . accompaniment, —As they 

preſided in matters of taſte, as well as of ſcience, 


we may judge from beer 4 _ foul mo Y 
thei _ be 


Tur pipe and au the favourite in- 
ſtruments in all hot climates; the Orientals 
hardly know any other. It ſould ſeem 

| that, as in colours, ſo in ſounds, their organs are 
formed for ſimple and contrafled impreſſions. 
Our author affirms, that there 1s not a man 
in all Aſia who can paint the foliage of a 
tree. T ſhould conclude from this, that there 
ig not an ear in all Aſia that can feel the 
blended ſounds, the 1 harmony, of Euro- 
pean "or . 


of 
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_ 1 buildings were of mar- 
| ble, the Chineſe of wood. We art” not 
* wonder that uch duffel feould end” in a 2 
ä aud and ph. " 3 


„ i „err *. 
1 n 9 24 \ 3. CR41 C0 
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- QuzL1ss and aa of 
Egypt, works totally unknown to the Chi- 
neſe, who had no conception of building 
for duration, the great object of the Egyp- 
tians; — difference of views and taſte 


which precludes every idea of connection 


between the two people, _ #Y FS, 
1511 2014 IIA iar! 1641 99110 WL TH 1 
"Among, the Egyptian works of | 2 * Bet 


of marble hollowed ihto a chamber ſixty feet t 
Jquare, is eheemed « a wonder. The trunk of + 2 
tree bollewed ouo a canoe, without hatchet \ or 


a) ITIU X DOS T3 19931 
ee e A a | chiſel, 
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„ 1 jel, will be to ſome more a fubjef of admira- 
tion. be Naturaliftarns from Borb, do gaze 


on the beaver, while bo is felling the tree deſtined 
ee T6 ow 2onibliud nsizq]⁰] I AH 


1 for the conſtruction of bis cabbin. 

= Ir is ſuppoſed by fome;-1 th; at the; t en 
FE of. the palm-tree, was the model. of the 
= Egyptian column; the moſt celebrated. of th 
5 is thus deſcribed by Savary: 


10 Tt 18 öf red granite, the dhpitat*Cortadiinh) g 

feet high; the ſhaft! and upper member of the 
baſe of one piece, 90 feet long and nine in 
diameter the hole column 1314 feet high; the 
mot beanzifal monument..qa. the face of the 


eaten. 0 85 I Y19V 3 644 t "$ iq Han 


God o ui 37%. 


| Ale 
Tux roofs of the Egyp tian temples and 
houſes are flat, derived from the early habit 


1 LA 1 * V N 


of. dwelling i in caverns, in the mountains of 


\ 


Echiopia; ; too the : paſſion of the prieſts 
for " ubterrancous « chambers, s, ſuch, found 


160 feet under ground. The cuſtom of 
4 _ dwelling 
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dwelling and ſtudying in thoſe gloomy 


manſions gave birth ti to the Egyptian myſ⸗ 
teries,. and to the obſcure communi- 


* 1448 


| "ny 9 their, notions. in religion and 


hiloſo ian 
% . 1 


9 1 As " 
* * are no certain remains of cheir 


e labyrinth. 


 ANZIQUARIANS are much divided touch- 


$44 


ing the. deſtination of. pyramids; Pauw 


17 bf $4 141 Tis (75 


thinks they were raiſed u in honour. to the e fun. 


Hirt! 711 QF. 201957 


This ſeems, to be confirmed by the word pyramue, 


whichz according #0 11 , nien in Aratic 
the rays, of the. fun... It ts is enough for 1 us 10 
know, that they are the nobleſt. monuments. = of 
the ſublime in ar chite@ure; 3. and that, by the 
correſpondence of their faces with the four car- 
dinal points, they prove to & certainty, that the 


poles of the earth * not e in the 1 
οο PW. of 16. 


. 
Ul 3 2 4 1.5 
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10 Oi rar Eovrrias' Ab 
Tr is figgeſted by 'Atiſtotls, 1 that, the 


agricufture: of Egypt being eaſy, und of 


5 


5 little labour, and the conſequent \ ilendfs of 


the people thought burtful to their health 
and morals, they were conſtantly employed 
in ſome great work. Thus the policy of the 
rulers became the pal on Us the People, e, this was 


a maſter-ſtroke in police. * N b. 18102155 


Iv 1 Wer har "the Exyptians tag 
little employment in navigation and com- 


0 Oh 


merce; what they wanted from other con. 


der 


tries Was brought to them. It is very 
remarkable, khat they neither coined. nor 


made Ufe of money, till ſome time aſter 
the Perſian invaſion. 2 Nep. nales 


this the ref 7 civilization. bens 


< e — 4 L338 \ 5 


A Ber wall was built 09 Seoltris to 
defend Egypt "againſt the Arabs; a \proof 


that he was not the mighty conqueror pre- 
tended. The raiſing of ſuch walls com- 


mon 


Cutxeve {AkontTecmURE, 1 


mon in eurhy ties" to all civilized nations 
bounded by barbarians; there were many 
in ſeveral paris e ef Aſia, eſpecially __ 
rhe Tartars, bit" always ineffeftual; an 
extenſive fortification requires an army to 
defend it; that army better in che field. 
According to dur author, were all the walls 
of this kind ſtretched in a ſtraight line they 
would be un! to e ann 1 wo 


Tur power of the barbarians is to be 
dated from the time of Adrian, who began 
to fortify the bounds of the empire. 
Was not ths maxim of Auguſtus, that the 
zent of the empire ſpoul not be enlarged, a 
political Hander? Dominion founded in con- 
queſt cannot be 4 1 "RO" be either 
progreſſive or * 


The grand canal, extending from one 
extremity of China to the other, on which 


depends 
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depends the interior commerce of the coun- 
try, was made by Koublai-Can, in 1280 of 


our era; by him architects, aſtronomers, 


geographers, called in from diſtant, coun- 
tries; the improvements introduced by this 
Tartar conqueror in theſe: matters, and in 
police, were almoſt loſt at the time of the 


ſecond conqueſt in 1640, at which time 


they were revived; ſo that the Chineſe owe 
all to their Tartar conquerors. "Anas 


- This is going à little too far. The Chineſe 
monarchy is allawed tobe the maſt; ancient on 
the earth; it is difficult to conceive that a go- 
vernment could ſubſiſt 4000 years. without the 
fupport of wiſe laws; we want no other proofs 
of this than the: records which aſcertain the 
duration of the monarchy, and this is admitted 
by Freret, and thoſe wha are moſt converſant 


in Oriental erudition. 
: b | $61 © 3 tr l gout ' 7 
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2 terments Wherever a tree could grow, 
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Tur Chineſe ſarround the abs of their 
emperors and- great men with extenſive 


4 „ 


plantations; the Egyptians prohibited in⸗ 


+ 


11.53 Dionne G 
This, brought Jo prove 2 contraſt in . 


cuſtoms of, the. two. people, perhaps is nothin 0 
more than a proof of the different vale of gan 


in the two countries. 
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„ This was their ſecret or. philosophie doctrine; in 
the popular, they adopted two principles, i in common 
with all che other . of the earth. ; | 


- 2% * 


The two pries of the Chaldeans (Noah and his 


| family were Chaldeans) were Light and Darkneſs; 


of the Perſians, Orimaze and Arimane; of the Egyp- 
tians, Oſiris and Typhon; of Orpheus, Ether and 
Chaos; of Heſiod, Chaos and Love; of Pythagoras, 


the Monad and Decad; of Empedocles, Love and 
Hatred; of Anaxagoras, Spirit and Infinite ; of Plato, 


Matter and Ideas; of Ariſtotle, Privation and Form; 
of Democritus, Atomes and a Vortex; of Deſcartes, 
Extenſion and Motiong of Leibnitz, uncreated Spirit 
and created Monads ; or Malbranche, the Active and 


F . Paſſive; 
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Here our author ftops ſhort, ſo far as relates 
to the origin and government of the world, the 
firſt ſprings of religion. A principle of this 
kind could not have been unproductive; if its 
fruits have periſbed in their native ſoil, tue muſt 
ook for them in the regions into which they were 
' tranſplanted.” Anaxagoras paſſed into Egypt 
ts fludy pbilgſophy, as was the cuſtom with his 


countrymm; un his return to Greece, he brought 


with him a ſyſtem ſo entirely new, that the 
Greeks, ever delighting in novelties, raiſed ſta- 


tues to bis bowour, and diftinguiſoed bim by the 
title of Neg, the Iutelligence. The * of 


e Wl 


ae of Nown, ArnteaRion and eee 


All theſe are but different anmes for vague ideas; and 


all taken together do not add a ſingle grain to the ſum 
of knowledge. To what purpoſe then have I recited 
them? Merely to ſhew with what conſtancy men have 
been playing the fool from 3 of ume to 
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Two 8 were e . Ain. oy 
Matter, yall Yo amen has ere ll 
wa + Theſe two _ Beings clearly diſtinés.— Matter 
extended "without thought, motion, or order; 
but divided into parts extremely minute, and 
poſſeſſed of. qualities. contrary, and unalterable. 
Mind was ſimple, without material extenſion, 
baving in itſelf thought, attivity, 4 an exe- 
n over 9 NN Wi | 
| ns a ee ms bad paſſed before the forma- 
tion" of the world. The' Sovereign. Mind, ſeeing 
that order was better than cumfufon, refobved 
at laſt on the meaſure. © Anaxagoras mentis 
<< infinitæ vi et ratione rerum omnium 
* modum et  deſcriptionem defignari e et con- 
ee fici voluit. e 5 5 Wa 
eee 
The Mind watches over men with: a mares 
n attention; for them it was that the world 
#h 4 was 
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was made. Their country is heaven, to which 


they are lo de recalled, if by their virtue they 
deſerve it. 


| 


' The bodies of the firſt animals, conſequently 
that f man, were formed out of earth, tem- 
pered with moiſture and heat; after this . the 
individuals nen others, each in their own. 
kind.. 


$4 


. Neither ſun, moon, nor ſtars, are gods or 
demons; or animated bodies; they are ſolid 
maſſes ſet in motion-by Intelligence, the ſole cauſe 
of motion. 


Fo Why did GOD form the world at ſo late a 
period—how impreſs motion—bow could matter 
conform itſelf toorder—what is that which con- 
15 2 the motions of tars, earth, and heaven? 


Nee yereoda my vype xc bees, xcæi vous, ö 
e 2 56 AAA?” 


B b 2 | Preſſed 
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Preſſed on theſe points, Anaxageras rabies all 
into the will aud ur * the Firſt . 


1 muf be confeſſed, that there is a  ſurgrifag 
agreement ( the creation of matter excepted ) 


between this and the Moſaic ſyſtem. Did 
due not know. that the Greeks knew. no other 


language than their own, it would h natural 
to ſuppoſe that - - - - Perhaps it will be better 
to ſay no more about it. Let us paſs to facts 
Os-1-R15, in Coptic, ſignifies Conformator, 
E-8rs, Formarum eee e 
cations of Mind and Matter. 


Tur Gymnoſophiſts of Africa acknow- 
ledged one Creator, incomprehenſible in his 


nature, but en in his works 8 this 


N r 


Tur da of 1 very general 


throughout Africa, obtains at this day in 


many parts. The cneph, a ſnake, emblem 
ED * 1 of 
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of divine goodneſs— the viper, of power; 
hence the diadem of the Pharaohs was 
adorned with this emblem. 
Tas Egyptians perſonified the divine 
wiſdom under the name of Neiph, repre- 
ſented ſpringing out of the body of a lion; 


— the manifeſt prototype of the Greek Minerva 


ſpringing from the head of Fupiter; emblem 
of the union of wiſdom and power. 


IT was a maxim of the Egyptians, that a 
wile legiſlator ſhould never innovate on the 
eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions of his country. 
This anſwers the queſtion; Why do we 

find fooliſh religions and wiſe laws in the 
ſame countries? | | 

The Egyptians, in their popular religion 
( for they certainly had two, as they had two 
languages, a popular and a philoſophic) not con- 


tent with the ſuperflitions of the earlieſt times, 
added others without number from age id age. 
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e laughed at the Egyptians for 
alba their calf Apis a prophet Auer 


all, was not the Eg yptian ah as "well yy 


ESE” 


** 


: 1 Fo e priefts 7 a felted re- 
venue, and ſu uffered none of 1 their order to receive 
legacies or donations, it is the more extraordi- 
nary that they ſhould have given into all the 
extremes of prieſtcraft. Beſides, they were 
obliged to marry, which made them a part of 
the Hale. They were likewiſe poſſeſſed of 
the judicial power: the firſt claſs of judges 
were called prophets; that is, interpreters. 
The foreteller of events was called Mantis; 
who, according to Plato, was always ſup- 
poſed to be out of his ſenſes; or, which was 
the ſame thing, to be inſpired: hence the 
prieſteſs 'of Delphos, who pronounced the 
oracles, aſſumed a ſemblance of phrenſy to 
confirm- the opinion of her inſpiration. 
It is remarkable, that there are two oractes 


al. 
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at this time on the weſtern coaſt of Africa, 
as famous, and as much credited, as that of 
N a | DN TYPO N 

Turkx is not in this oe a ſingle book 
of the great library of Thebes; ſo that we 
know nothing of the country, but from the 

informations of the Greek philoſophers and 
poets: even they knew not much; ar the 
Egyptian literati held the wiſeſt of the Greeks 
extremely cheap. © You Greeks will for ever 
« talk like fools on theſe ſubjects: uch 


were the communications of the E yplian with 
the Greek Phils 90% ſpber. e eh 
ALL works concerning religion, juriſpru- 
dence, and aſtronomy, were attributed to 
Hermes, that they might be held ſacred by 
the vulgar.——1t was in imitation , this 
procedure, perhaps, that Mo oſes, who was ſkilled 
in all the learning of the Egyptians, kept his 
n. in aſtronomy a ſecret from the people: 


: for, 
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fen actording io our anther, the: Jenes were the 

worft a/trondmers on the earth, the Chineſe ex. 
cepied. However, this does not bear fo-bard ou 
either as ſeems to be intended: the Romans, a 
great and wiſe petple, knew as title of aftronomy 
as: the Fewvs. 6, Gbite/e © the: Riman' calendar, 
in the time of Fulins Gefar, was in fuck 4 
wreiched fiate, that the _ _ num and 
Jorg Were e n 14 95 77 


NT 


"Taz notion of a man's bn ng to the age 


16 


of 600 or 1900 years, Egyptian. How is 
this reconcileable with their preciſe know- 


ledge of a ſolar year, and with their faxing 
the age of men, one with the other, to the 
term of . 28 years? This has ſuggeſted a 
ſuppoſition, that by the 600 or 1000 years 
in queſtion, they meant the duration of a 
tribe or dynaſty, diſtinguiſhed by the n name 
of i its founder. 


Oy Singing Not the firſt letter of the 
n * bur the 7, in honour of 
= Thoth, 
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| Thoth, or Nan the genius that preſided 
over the Sciences, 


A ſyllabi addin: is in uſe at this time in 
Nubia and Abyſſinia, and has been ſo from 
time immemorial: from this the Egyptians 
are ſuppoſed to have had the firſt thought of 
a literal alphabet: it is certain, that they uſed 


the ſume letters with ours ſo early as the age 


of Moſes; theſe characters have been found 
ee in the ee of their mummies. 


Tus ne e of puniſh- 


2 admitting a purgatory, whence, in 


a certain time, men were to reſume their 
bodies; hence the practice of embalming: 
but philoſophers, and the truly W 
were to * ä into Ts \ 


8 and Leths, two. "little canals 
fn the N ile. The ancient, as likewiſe 
the modern Egyptians, of a melancholic 
complexion, ſtrict obſervers of the ſabbath. 

Cc - Of 


———— ¼ 
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Tu Chineſe a are nos * to 10 ſublime 
| parts of ſcience; they cannot compre- 
hend reaſonings on the nature of Gop; of 
the human ſoul, or of a future ſtate; they 
cannot even be brought to reaſon about 


them. Befare we charge the Chineſe with 
being unequal. to theſe Jul jecbe, te ſhould be ſure 


that we clearly comprehend them ourſelves: in 
the mean time it would be "more liberal to im- 
pute ibeir reluftance to creaſon about them 10 
that which I take to be its true cauſe, a:reſpe# 
for ibe authority of Confucius, who pronounced 
them to be M 4 nature incomprebenſible; and 
ibis it was, probably, that threw bim upon 


dbronri abt materialiſm * be admits nei- 


ther creation nor providence; ; treats the idea of 
an intelligent ſpirit, acting ſeparately, and diſ- 
tinguifhed from'the umverſe, as a mere reverie; 
_ all" to be _ in which there is no 
0% real 
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real difference ; the differences in forms and pro- 
perties being nothing more than a difference in 
the impreſſions made on our ſenſes. Extrava- 1 
gant as theſe ideas may ſeem, were they not f 
embraced by Plato and many of the Greek philo- | 
ſophers ; and have they not been revived with 
much warmth by ſome modern materialifts? | | | 

| 


' The moſt general opinion on this ſubje, was 
that of a certain union of the Divinity and of 
matter in a frft principle, known as to ils ex- F 
iftence, unknown as 10 its eſſence; this WAS re- | ; | 
preſented as the univerſal ſource from which all "| 
beings proceeded; whether by emanation, as the ; 
rays of light; or by generation, as the elements j | 
or animals; or by accretion and ſeparation, as j 
in vegetables and minerals; or, in ſhort, by ſome 
other way unknown, without fixing the time, the 
manner, or entering into any phileſo phical diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubjett. This was the ſyſtem of 


all the moſt ancient people of the earth; eſpe- 
cially of the Orientals, who to theſe general ideas 
"GAS + 1 added 


1 90 6 j 0 r THE Cn ten Rrrre for. 


adde a Theocracy peculiar to themſelves, in 


vobicb they Juppoſed the Supreme Majefty retired. 
into the heaven of beavens, leaving 10 4 chief 


minifter (himſelf the iſſue of the divinity) be 
care of N 4 the de and of —_— 


PF, + 


5 lence aud rebellion, of which they conceived 


the exiſtence, from à view of the evils, natural 


and moral, by which the world was afflited.” 
Was not this chief miniſter the Mithra, the 
mediator, of the Perſians ? . as this theo- 


cracy the mode] or the c of the kin 7 ee” 
8 > 


— the phyfical Principles of — are 
not admiſſ ble, it is not 1 with reſpet? to bis 
moral dofrines: : what can be more neat, and at 


the ſame time comprehenſy foe, than the following © 


Virtue conſiſts in a Aris obſervance 'of the 
lech, ſubmiſſio on 10 the ' magifrate A for 
. * una x 70. aue, op Qugns ana . 


Juſtum et turpe non natura conſtare, fed lege. 
|  Diog, Laer. in Arcbelas. 


1 — 
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ſaperiors, madęſty towards equals, and tender 
neſs for inferiors. How is this to be reconciled 
with a toleration of infanticide? It may well 
be faid, that the natural hiftory of man is 4 
tiſſue of contradiftions. Confucius flouriſhed" 
550 years before Chriſt: the doctrine of the 
materiality of the ſoul obtained 500 years before | 
bim. Is it not at this hour, en to Locke, bi 
problematical 3 | "7 


Tur ancient religion of the Chineſe con- 
ſiſted - chiefly in offering ſacrifices on the | 
higheſt places: this mode of -worſhip, ob- 
tained in Tartary, the ancient Scythia; 
throughout the north of Aſia and Europe; 
and is to be traced even into Lapland. At 
this very day the Chineſe Emperors never 
offer ſacrifices but in tents; a remnant of 
Tartar uſage, and of primitive life. 


RaBDOMANex is the favourite ſuperſtition. 
of the Chineſe, in conſequence of its being 
adopted 


— — IDE 6 L | 
1 
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adopted and promoted by Confucius. Wil | 


it be credited, that ſome Miſſionaries have 


been ſo fooliſh as to aſſert that Confucius 
foretold the coming of the Meſſiah 1 the 
magical rods? ON 

Tux Chineſe have no initiations, firſt in- 
vented by the Egyptians, from whom they 
paſſed to the Greeks and other nations. 
They have no conception that ſouls can be, 


of themſelves, ſenſible of puniſhment or 


reward; and of courſe reject a purgatory 
and paradiſe. 


By the daten of Fo, not only the paſſi- 
ons, but even the ſenſes, are to be ſubdued; 


there is to be no object of thought but the 


Divinity,——{: this we have the origin of 


modern Quietiſm; and, to the diſgrace of human 
wit, find a Paſchal ans a Fenelon * = 


3 of Fo. 


4 . * k "7 


Tux 
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Tur Chineſe ſay, that their firſt king 
Fo-he was miraculouſly born of a virgin: 
the Scythians ſaid the ame of their * 
Scytha. | 


AL the nations of the ancient world uni- 


ted in the immolation of victims. India 
and Thibet excepted, in conſequence of 
their belief in tranſmigration. 
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N the Eoxyria W nl 
Mowee. 1651 deſpotic; "for 

the king was not judge; this be- 
longed to the prieſts, nor could he tax 


without 1 their conſent. In this reſpect, "the 
þ N were ehe Ephori of Epi. #5 ; | 


Tunns is great e FONG ancient 
authors touching the police of Egypt. As 
no national records are extant, we cannot 
judge of their laws. We are told, that all 


kinds of thefts were allowed; J and they are 
Charged with knavery in trade by the 


Greeks, who were in their turn ſtigma- 
tized as ſharpers by every other nation. 
All trade is but a Ari pole to overreach, in 
which thoſe who are buttvitted are very ready 
to beſtow hard names on their concurrents. I 
fuſpet that there is ſomething of this in the 
character given by the European to the Chineſe 


THe 
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Tur pontificate was hereditary, not at 


the nomination of the prince, who, by the 


original conſtitution, could not be of the 
order. When Sethon, who was | pontiff, 
made himſelf king, there was no counter- 
poiſe left to the kingi power, which of 
courſe became deſpotic.” In this, as in all 
| the mixed governments of « antiquity, @ third or 
middle power was wanting repreſentative 


of tbe To” 


. bo N y 
yo, bows? gh 
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— time, the prieſts or the mili- 
tary diſpoſed of the throne by election from 
among themſelves, as either prevailed; the 
people were but a number, that is, ſlaves. 


The prince, if choſen from the military, 


aſſumed the ene there was 25 con- 
troul left. aries datt zn 


AGRICULTURE conſtituted the riches of 
Egypt; fertility of foil, and facility of cul- 
ture; extreme; hence Pyramids and public 

r D d works 
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| works are no proof of the riches of the 


prince; they were the works, the paſſion, 


af a people! little dee, in ang - 


5 laſt; gave regs 4 turn to commence; = 


they, till then had deſpiſed. This accounts 


ſior their having had no coin in early times: 


ma — _ 


Tat flouriſhing ſtate of == at 2 
Macedonian conqueſt is the beſt proof of 
** antiquity af the Egyptians. fache 


* Jah 


24 
5 „ 


Tus 1 of the N was 


| barroned frag, the Egyptians. The an- 


cient. name of Egypt was:Kypt, hence their 


| deſcendants have retained the name of 


Copts. 


"Tor þ bad for every 3 


f eee eke i. 


ting; no torture in criminal caſes; perjury | 
capital, ſo murder. In Europe, heteſy and | 
witchcraft have been puniſhed. more ſe- ll 1 
verely than parricide. A. this day. We 2 1 
the wife for coining, while the buſhand, "who = 


fets her to work, is puniſhed 22 ly by hangin ba ; 
and this wwe call nd *7 
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w WW 8 


Should the precedin 2 account 8 the 8 
government Be thought ſhort and imperfe?, . li 
muſt be confic dered, frft > that the national 7 re- 
cords are hft; in the next place, that the. ge- 5 | 
vernment, from the time of Sethon, becoming 
defpotic, the principles of ſuch « a government, if 
it can be ſaid 10 have amy, muſt be contained 
in a 7 Very ' ſmall code—the will o of the <p 4 
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OUCH the une . are elan, 
"vt in abb, they, are hft to Us, from their 
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being "written in 4 language not under food by 


i Vw 


the European miſſh onaries, from wohom alone + we | 


| have received our informations; according gy, 
the inconf Nencies of theſe good fathers with 


Wee . 


themjelots, and their contradictions of one ano- 


Kan 


ther, point out the ſource of their Intell e to 
be no other than the wague reports of ignorant, 


75 it may 7, de f eſgning indie viduals. 3 
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their contempt. of fare gners, and above all, a 
total! ignorance « 'of the biero oplyphic lang guage, in 
which the ſacred and political records were 
written, had kept the Greeks, who viſited 
Egypt, equally in the dark, and made their 
inconſiſtencies and contradictions run parallel 
with thoſe of the European miſſionaries. 


Plato 


; : 13 
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Plato ſpent thirteen years in Egypt, yet bow 
little do we learn of the country from him ; this 


ſeems to confirm the report, that be gave up bis 


time to trade, dealing largely in the im portation 
of oil from Attica, of which the Eg yptians were 
remarkably fond. I muſt add to this anecdote 
the following :;——*© Exercitatus eſt apud 

« Ariſtonem + ae palæſtritam, nee 


deſunt qui in Iſthmo luctatum eſſe di- 


ce cant.” |. Dio. LAER. Abe union of the 
wreſtler and oil-merchant with the exaltel 
title of the divine philoſopher, affords a notable 
example of the nature and . of the 
Greek genius. 


Ix early times, China, like all other re- 
gions of great extent, was under the govern- 
ment of ſeveral little 'Kans or Caciques, 
independent on each other, but limited at 
home. | Theſe petty princes, in proceſs of 
time, fell under the dominion of one, who, 
by the nature of conqueſt, became a deſpot. 
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Brroxk the "firſt Tartar conqueſt, the 


adminiſtration” under the emperors was in 


_ the hands of eunuchs; us theſe could have 


no family, the emperors were heirs to their 
Fortunes. ' On che ſame principle, the en- 
tite family. of every criminal ho ſuffers 
death is totally extinguiſhed. The exiſtence 
of two ſuch cuſtoms aſcertains the character 
of the government. One of the emperors 


would have abrogated this inhuman law; it 


was ſaid to him, Do ſo, when you govern 
men; ſlaves are not men. be emperor 
might have replied, Theſe flaves would bave 
been men, had it not been for the. conntils of 


ſucb knaves as you are. 


T4 174 4 | 9 


IJ $6333 1 2 NEIL Ya $ 
/  Davcnrazs, cannot inherit; becauſe they 


cannot . ſacrifice, to the manes of their 


parents. That is, they ure forbidden to ſacri- J 


Ace, that they may not inherit, and thereby their 


| fortunes become efcheats tothe prince: ſuch is 


the a of deſpoti/ſm. 1 51 yd 
Tur 
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Tut whip and the cudgel are the prin- 
cipal engines of Chineſe government. Is a 
favourite courtier baſtinadoed to-day, he 
will come out to-morrow without a bluſfr. 


A flave may be nee he cannot be 
. ; 


: 
. A 8 
+ 


Or all che people on the earth the Chineſe ? 


have the ſtrongeſt paſſion for commerce;* 
2. the 


There is a people an che earth,. who, will diſpute: 


this point with the Chineſe. Has it not been a paſſion: 

for commerce that. has led us to that fatal pretenſion, the 
| dominion of the ſea;—a pretenſion totally repugnant. to 

| the genius and moderation of our internal government? 


„ ae _ on * ber. ee in- 


FS. - 5, to 1 dit Iſocrate, que. 
tons lex peuples de la Greee qui ont en h egi des 
mer, ou qui ont ſeulment ose y aſpirer, ſe ſong plonges- 
dans. un abyme 2 et de calamitẽs. Cette do- 
mination 
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the goyernment takes advantage of this 


ſpirit, and grinds the merchant by excellive 
extortions; the merchants have no balance 


againſt theſe preſſures but in the deceits and 
tricks which they practiſe on each other, 
and ſtill more upon foreigners; the magiſ- 


mination.-Ia, ajoute-t'l, n'eſt point naturelle : c'eſt une 


chimere, gut enivre tellement | les hommes, qu? elle leur 
6te le ſens commun; et ils « g? attirent tant d' ennemss, 
et des ennemis ſi redoubtales, qu'il leur eſt impoſſible 
d'y refiſter à la longue: les habitans des cotes, les ha- 
bitans des les, les puiſſances voiſines, les puiſſances 
eloignees, enſin toutes s 'arment entr'elles contre ceux 


' 


qui ont uſurpẽ l empire de la mer, comme contre les 


EY du arcane mn n 
* Ne ſemble-vit'p pas qu? „ Uoerats ait voulu desgder 
par ces expreſſions la Grande-Bretagne, et lui predire 


exactement tout ce qui lui eſt arrive, et tout ce qui lui. 


arrivera encore, ſi elle ne juge apropos d' adopter des 


principes plus moderces, et de ſuivre des maximes ae 
| hu Nan 
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trate connives at the frauds by which he'is 45 
a gainer. After all, is not the knavery 
more. in the ruler than i in the trader? 3 


Anon the pA BIA of Chins,. the 
peaſants alone might have ſome degree . of I 
happineſs from their innocence and induſ- 1 
try; but ſuch is the undiſtinguiſhing ſpirit 
of tyranny, that they derive no advantage 
from their virtues, oppreſſed and ruined by 
thoſe two peſts of deſpotiſm, arbitrary taxa- 
tion and the corvee. By corvèe is under- 
derſtobu all fervices forced. by government on 
the peaſant, without payment or confi deration. 
Thanks to 'the* good ſenſe and Purdings of our 
anceſtors, there is no- ſuch word in out lan- 
guage, _ there is no Err thin 4 in our 
pole. 5 0 US 105 3 63 TOVUVUAI £ 
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"I civil matters there is no appeal from 
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the deciſion of the judge. Appeal ren 
fi bor divation; ; deſpotiſm knows no Auch thing | 
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the delegate of a depot i is "bimſelf a a defpor.. The 


limitation of his power would be a ning 
againſt the ef ant of the ſoverei gn 5 
would ' diftry the” 8 of the . 


G31 a 424,F 7 4 £% | 

which bas” but wo ings— Gommand "and | 
i 112 ref tt To EXCH 

Obedience. eee TE ia cr on, 
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Fe * 72 from the natur wm 4 of m man; 3 not as 
Mantelquien would bave it, from a bot ſun, and 


the, influence. of. climate; it was not 4 n of | 


fore that enſlaved the 1 e wt 
"83S 8% N Men 
I cannot take leave of _ vice. 
profeſſing the higheſt eſteem of his genius 
and e lition. The ſoundeſt criticiſm in 
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ingenious conjecture i in ſuch ; as — not, Lil 


. his progreſs through the natural 1 
x hiſtory 
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hiſtory of man, from the ſavage of Canada, 
to the poliſhed citizen of Athens.“ 


See his Recherches Philoſophiques fur les Grecs ; 
above all, his incomparable Tract on the Lacedemo- 
nians; a piece of hiſtorical criticiſm, ſo maſterly in the 
execution, and of an air ſooriginal, that the very mode 
of inveſtigation ſeems to be a proceſs of his own in- 
vention. h 
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